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Welcome to QUANTUM 42, the penulti- 
mate issue of this magazine. This issue was 
supposed to be out in June, of course, and 
many of you have probably noticed that it is 
now August. But it took quite a bit of strug- 
gle for me to get this issue to you only two 
months late. 

Those of you who have taken note of 
my use of the word "penultimate" above have 
probably begun to guess the nature of the 
“big surprise" to which | alluded last issue. 
After spending much of the past 20 years, 
exactly half of my life to date, publishing and 
editing THRUST/ QUANTUM, I'm calling it 
quits. The next issue will be the final issue of 
this magazine, and | plan to go out with a 
bang, not a whimper. QUANTUM 43/44 will 
be a double, 72-page issue, and the 20th 
Anniversary Issue of the magazine. THRUST 
1 was published in January of 1973, as the 
SF literary magazine of the University of 
Maryland Science Fiction Society. The 
magazine has come a long way in the past 
20 years... 

Why stop the magazine now? There's 
really no single, overriding reason; I'll be 
going into more depth in next issue's 
editorial, where I'll do a retrospective on 
these past 20 years. But much of it is a 
matter of time. | have a primary career that 
takes up 50 to 60 hours in a good week, and 
much more than that when | have to travel. | 
have a wife, Naomi, and two children, 
Alexander (7) and Erica (4), and | have many 
other interests, including sports and a new 
bicycling habit...and, | want to read more 
science fiction, and do more writing myself. 

Also, the field's literary criticism 
marketplace has never been more healthy. 
The prozines now publish a significant 
amount of non-fiction, and thanks in part to 
the wonders of desk-top publishing, the 
semiprozine market for non-fiction is incredi- 
bly strong, with magazines like The New York 
Review of Science Fiction, Pulphouse, 
Science Fiction Review, SF Eye, The SFFWA 
Bulletin, England’s Foundation, Australia’s 
Science Fiction and numerous others, both 
in the U.S. and abroad, joining the ranks of 
the news magazines, Locus and SF Chroni- 
cle. Even the amateur fanzine field is now 
burgeoning with fanzines filled with literary 
criticism. (I'm not. mentioning the various 
academic journals, like Science-Fiction 
Studies, Extrapolation, and SFRA Review, 
which appear to be thriving as well, since 
although | do get them, | continue to find 
them mostly unreadable.) | now feel | can 
discontinue QUANTUM without significantly 
depleting the market for good SF&F literary 
criticism; this was not at all the case only six 
or seven years ago. 

Actually, however, neither QUANTUM 
nor | will really be retiring from the SF field. 
I'm not planning to discontinue the magazine 
per se; I'm in the process of negotiating with 
Steve Brown to merge QUANTUM into 
Science Fiction Eye. \|'ve known Steve for 
more than a decade, and he was an 
Associate Editor of THRUST for a couple of 
years before leaving to start up SF Eye with 
Dan Steffan, who was himself a former 
THRUST artist and columnist. QUANTUM 
subscribers will be given the choice of taking 
Q back issues, or getting SF Eye to complete 
their subscriptions. | hope to join Steve's 


IMPULSE 


Doug Fratz 


staff as "Associate Editor" of SF Eye, and 
help him continue the excellent job he’s 
been doing making Eye of the field’s most 
interesting publications, thus keeping my 
finger in the editorial pot. 

Mainly, however, | want to increase my 
writing output. Although much of my writing 
may end up in SF Eye, | also want to take 
advantage of the multiplicity of current 
markets and write book reviews, articles and 
other non-fiction for as many of them as 
possible. Once | recover from my 
exhaustion from having spent so much time 
(most of it between 11:00 p.m. and 4:00 
a.m.) keeping this magazine afloat, | hope to 
begin writing commentary about the SF field 
at (for me) an unprecedented rate. 


The Issue At Hand: \n gearing up for 
our grand finale next issue, I’ve made this 
issue 44 pages, making it our largest issue 
since THRUST 15 back in 1980. 

Our columnists this issue are repre- 
sented by: Michael Bishop, who has some 
personal and literary reminiscences about 
Alice Sheldon, a.k.a. James Tiptree, Jr.; 
Dave Langford, who takes a humorous look 
at some of the hoariest of SF plot clichés; 
and, Darrell Schweitzer, with some thoughts 
on the genre movies of early 1992. 

Our articles this issue come from every 
sort of direction. Jessica Amanda Salmon- 
son relates the story behind her soon-to-be- 
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published horror novel, and it is a story that 
does not reflect well on the field. David 
Alexander Smith does a highly exacting and 
technical analysis of his fiction writing tech- 
nique, in the form of a step-by-step method- 
ology. Arthur Haupt looks back to the '50s at 
what might be the best SF novel ever written, 
The Stars My Destination by Alfred Bester, 
and its woeful publishing history. Kathryn 
Lindskoog takes us back to the '70s, where 
she believes that forged work was posthu- 
mously published under the by-line of C. S. 
Lewis, a scandal that she has uncovered in 
recent years—read her evidence and judge 
for yourself! Finally, assistant editor Tony 
Trull straddles the past and present with a 
comparison of Ayn Rand's Atlas Shrugged 
to Nancy Kress’ Hugo- and Nebula-nominat- 
ed story, "Beggars in Spain." 

You might also notice that this may be 
the first issue of THRUST/QUANTUM ever in 
which there are no book reviews by me. (I 
did write audio tape reviews, but no reviews 
of written material.) That's primarily because 
| haven't read an SF novel in the past six 
months, and have yet to read a 1992 novel, 
despite a genuine desire to do so. You can 
see why | want to get out of the rat-race for a 
while... 


Hugo No Mo’: Most of you probably 
noticed that QUANTUM dropped off the 
semiprozine Hugo Award nomination list this 
year, being replaced by Pulphouse. | knew 
my string of nominations would end one of 
these years, but | wish | could have found a 
way to hang on for another year so | could 
go out “on top." But the people at Pulphouse 
have been doing an admirable job, and 
deserve the nomination. The best change, 
however, still would be to have a separate 
Hugo category for SF criticism magazines, 
so that QUANTUM, NYRSF, Pulphouse, SF 
Review, SF Eye, Foundation, and other simi- 
lar magazines could compete with each 
other, without having to go head to head 
with professional news and fiction maga- 
zines like Locus, SFC, and Interzone. 

Speaking of awards, it seemed to me 
that the Hugo and Nebula nomination lists 
returned somewhat to their usual form this 
year, with a tendency for the Nebula list 
toward literary quality and the cutting edge, 
while the Hugos favor more traditional 
works. | also noted that Spinrad's Russian 
Spring was predictably penalized for its 
failure to foresee the sudden demise of the 
Soviet Union... 


Born to Hack?: One of the reasons | 
want to discontinue Q, as | mentioned 
above, is my strong desire to find more time 
for writing. | got a taste of what it would be 
like to have to hack out prose quickly (but of 
a quality that | would still be willing to have 
my name on) last summer when | committed 
to be an editorial advisor on the Third Edi- 
tion of Twentieth-Century Sclence-Fiction 
Writers, and committed to writing, over a 
relatively short period, five 1000-to-2000- 
word critical reviews on the life's work of five 
authors: Kim Stanley Robinson, Charles 
Platt, Jessica Amanda Salmonson, Elizabeth 
Hand, and Michael P. Kube-McDowell. I'm 
really quite proud that | was able to ‘hack" it 
continued on page 8 


PITCHING PENNIES AGAINST THE STARBOARD BULKHEAD 


JAMES TIPTREE, JR., IS RACOONA SHELDON 
IS ALICE B. SHELDON IS ALLI IS... 


EY 
é> 


gelean’ 
rots 0% > 3 


Michael Bishop 


This "Pitching Pennies..." is a tribute and a memorial to 
the work of "James Tiptree, Jr. and to the extraordinary 
woman who called herself in private life Alice B. Sheldon. 
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She was born in 1915 and died in 1987. 
She wrote some truly extraordinary science 
fiction. 

My tribute to Alli has two parts, the first 
an introduction to a collection of eight stories 
published by Doubleday in 1985 and the 
second an afterword to that introduction 
written last night and this morning (June 2-3, 
1992) for the Program Book of this year's 
Readercon, to be held July 10-12, 1992, in 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


|. Bringing It All Back Home 


Much could be—indeed, has been— 
written about the woman who, when she 
sends the lovely wares of her imagination 
into the world as stories, so often styles 
herself "James Tiptree, Jr." 

For a long time, of course, everyone 
thought that Tiptree was a man, even those 
who had been carrying on correspondences 
with her. As Ursula K. Le Guin confesses in 
an introduction to Star Songs of an Old 
Primate (Del Rey, 1978), Alice Sheldon’s 
third collection of eloquent and moving 
stories, "| don't think | have ever been so 
completely surprised in my life—or so happi- 
ly," as when she learned that "Tip," too, was a 
woman. 

The delightful shock of a delightful 
recognition. 

Others may not have been so happily 
surprised, however, and | am sure that at 
least a few received the news with a brief 
inner sinking. In any event, the aftertremors 
of the revelation rumbled through the terra 
cognita of the science fiction field—where 
everybody, it too often seems, knows abso- 
lutely everything about everybody else—for 
months. All that quake-riven ground, as | 
say, has been surveyed before and will 
undoubtedly get stepped off and marveled 
at again, every time that a curious reader 
with an abiding affection for truly human SF 
stories tries to come to terms with Tiptree 
territory. As | am doing now. 

My own reaction to the startling news 
that James Tiptree, Jr., had undergone a 
change of sex? 

First, | have no clear recollection of the 
year. 1975? 1976? 1977? Somewhere in 
there, maybe '77. Nor do | remember 
whether | first read the story in a newsletter 
or heard it from a colleague in a telephone 
conversation. What | do recall is afterwards 
going to the bookcase here in my study and 
picking out from it the only two paperbacks 
bearing the magical Tiptree byline, a pair of 
story collections (for "he" had not yet pub- 
lished a novel): Ten Thousand Light-Years 
from Home (Ace, 1973) and Warm Worlds 
and Otherwise (Ballantine, 1975). Some of 
my favorite stories in the field sat shoulder to 
shoulder in these two books, elbowing one 
another with their diverse styles and storytell- 
ing approaches but somehow achieving a 
unity of theme and vision that made them... 
well, unmistakably Tiptree-esque. 

From the early Ace volume, let me cite 
such titles as "Beam Us Home," "The Peace- 
fulness of Vivyan," “The Man Who Walked 
Home," and ‘I'll Be Waiting for You When the 
Swimming Pool Is Empty" (all four included 
here), which is not even to mention “And | 
Awoke and Found Me Here on the Cold Hill's 
Side," "Painwise," and "Forever to a Hudson 
Bay Blanket." And from Warm Worlds and 


Otherwise, "The Milk of Paradise," the Hugo- 
Award-winning “The Girl Who Was Plugged 
In," the Nebula-Award-winning "Love Is the 
Plan, the Plan Is Death" (included here), "On 
the Last Afternoon," and the uncannily fine 
"The Women Men Don't See," this last title, 
as Le Guin, with amused approval, was later 
to note, now redolent of irony. 

Anyway, | thumbed through these two 
books, savoring the titles, rereading certain 
passages, and now and again closing my 
eyes and shaking my head. The inimitable 
Tiptree a woman? One of my fleeting first 
responses to the news may have been a 
small twinge of dismay. 

A decade ago, you see, it was popular 
among some fans and critics to argue that all 
the best new writers to have debuted in the 
SF field since '62 or so were women, with 
maybe three or four exceptions. In the early 
to mid-1970s, | was sometimes singled out 
as an exception, and sometimes not, but 
James Tiptree, Jr., always made that grudg- 
ing list, and | was proud of him for showing 
the feminist movers and shakers and their 
supporters (among whom | enthusiastically 
counted myself) that a man could indeed 
write as perceptively and sympathetically 
about women as women could write about 
themselves. “The Women Men Don't See," in 
particular, proved the point; and a story 
called "Allegiances," whose narrator is a 
young woman named Clio Noble. | had 
even gone so far as to write my own version 
of the confrontation with aliens that gives this 
Tiptree story so much of its impact. 

Think, then, about the irony implicit in 
my (first) (fleeting) reaction to news that 
James Tiptree, Jr., was in astonishing fact of 
the, uh, contrary gender. Michael Bishop, 
enlightened male feminist and science-fic- 
tion writer, had just lost an ally in his secret 
struggle to prove that ‘a man could indeed 
write as perceptively and sympathetically," 
etc., etc. In other words, my (initial) (eva- 
nescent) reaction was both selfish and sex- 
ist. Yes, Alli/Tip, S-E-X-I-S-T, sexist, and | 
suddenly had a picture of myself snapping 
my suspenders, smoking a big green cigar, 
and shouting down the stairs at my wife to 
bring me, double-damn-quick, a cup of 
coffee and a Danish. 

And then | leaned my head back and 
laughed. | was laughing at myself, | was 
laughing at the perfection with which Alice 
Sheldon had disguised her workaday identi- 
ty without really playing anyone false, and | 
was laughing at the immense, rotten scaf- 
folding of prejudices, assumptions, half- 
truths, and outright lies that bigots and 
believers alike so often erect around them- 
selves to give their hatreds or their hobby- 
horse a home. | may have even done a 
giddy little tapdance, who knows? For in 
having once claimed "James Tiptree, Jr." as 
an exemplar of the fact that men can "write 
as perceptively and sympathetically about 
women," etc., etc., | now saw that the ob- 
verse was manifestly true, namely, that 
women can write as perceptively and sympa- 
thetically about men as men can about 
themselves. And yet that was no revelation 
at all, for | had believed that—almost intui- 
tively—for a long time. Why, then, had | 
such a strong need to garner praise for creat- 
ing believable female characters in my own 
work? 

The answer to that question says more 
about me, and about the profound social 
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corrective of the women's movement from 
the late 1960s to today, than it does about 
James Tiptree, Jr., or about the stories in this 
book, and | do not want to go into the matter 
here. Instead, let me point out that those 
writers with the most humane understanding 
of the species are those with either a built-in 
or an arduously acquired empathy for 
people of every race, age, faith, nationality, 
and sex (there may be more than two sexes, 
you know) under our tiny sun. Alice Sheldon 
demonstrably possesses this kind of empa- 
thy, and her stories reflect it. They reflect it 
in a way that enriches the science-fiction 
field by bringing humanity—not, specifically, 
either maleness or femaleness—to settings 
beyond our experience, to conflicts beyond 
our unaided imagination, and to characters 
of alien as well as earthly origin. 

Which was one of the points | had 
intended to make by calling this introduction 
"Bringing It All Back Home." For even in her 
most high-flying and far-flung fantasies, Alice 
James Raccoona Tiptree Sheldon, Jr. (to 
borrow once more from Ursula Le Guin), 
always takes care to bring the story home. 
To make it, even as it soars, sing and belch 
and weep and sweat and somersault. She 
does this by guying it securely to the upright 
and/or crooked constants of the human 
heart. Which is a fancy way of saying that no 
matter how strange the place that Tiptree 
takes us, or how distant, or how lightless, we 
will ultimately find our way to both compre- 
hension and compassion because she 
makes us want to understand and she 
encourages us to care. And that of course is 
what a real writer must do, bring her stories 
home by never forgetting where home actu- 
ally lies. Tiptree, bless her, never forgets. 


Abominations, that’s what they are: 
afterwords, introductions, all the dribble 
around the story. — J. Tiptree, Jr., 1971 


Le Guin prefaced her introduction to 
Star Songs of an Old Primate with the 
daunting little epigram you see above. She 
got around the problem of dribbling on the 
stories themselves by discussing instead the 
significance of the revelation that James 
Tiptree, Jr., was also Alice Sheldon. Her 
remarks there bear reading, or rereading, 
and if | had Le Guin's grace and wisdom, | 
would quit the field without another word. 
But Tip, or Alli, asked me to do this, and | am 
unable to retire without dribbling, maybe in a 
fashion forgivably abominable, over the 
contents of this new book, Byte Beautiful 
(Doubleday, 1985). 

You see, | am one of those people who 
like introductions, prefaces, forewords, 
afterwords, auctorial asides, and gratuitous 
oh-by-the-ways. | used to go to the movies 
early so that | could see the previews of 
coming attractions and stayed late to catch 
the trailers. If you are not a person similarly 
afflicted, you probably bailed out of "Bring- 
ing It All Back Home" long ago, assuming 
that you even stopped to sniff its first page; 
you are now flying high on the wings of the 
Good Stuff that follows. But if you are a 
fellow forewordphile, intent on getting a little 
extra for your dollar even if what you get is 
really only the literary equivalent of a Crack- 
erjack prize (a Chinese finger cuff, say, 
whose grip is feeble and easily broken), let 
me try to hold you for another two or three 
minutes. 


(Delaying gratification, | have been 
informed by experts, is sometimes a means 
of heightening one’s pleasure.) 

(Of course, even experts have their off 
days.) 

Consider "Excursion Fare," a story first 
published in Judy-Lynn del Rey’s Stellar 7 
in August, 1981. Previously uncollected and 
unaccountably not much remarked in its only 
previous appearance, this novelette demon- 
strates the patented attention-grabbing 
Tiptree technique to a fare-thee-well. Two 
downed balloonists, with whom the reader 
willy-nilly sympathizes, face what seems an 
inescapable death in a storm at sea. | give 
very little away reporting that they are res- 
cued—for the worried reader, helplessly 
flipping ahead, can see that this is a /ong 
story, with dialogue, and not a survival- 
experience tale in the mode of Stephen 
Crane's "The Open Boat." A shift of mental 
gears, then, as the reader, gratified by the 
rescue, settles in to enjoy a tale that now 
appears designed to illuminate what the 
author herself may consider the most viable 
and humane approach to caring for people 
who are terminally ill. In other words, 
"Excursion Fare" has made a sudden but apt 
transition from pure adventure story to the 
kind of information-imparting narrative fa- 
vored by utopian didacticists from Sir 
Thomas More to H.G. Wells to B.F. Skinner. 
How do these happy, as opposed to terrify- 
ing, “death ships" work? What impact_are 
they likely to have on the laws and customs 
of the “civilized" nations that the mercy shi 
have sailed to escape? And so on. 

Tiptree, however, complicates the story 
yet again, and this time | leave it to you to 
encounter the unexpected and gripping twist 
for yourself. In many ways an old-fashioned 
story, as even its Astounding/Analog-ish title 
forthrightly suggests, "Excursion Fare" de- 
rives its power from our concern for Dag and 
Philippa, and for all the other people aboard 
the Charon, and from Tiptree’s ability to 
underscore the human dimension of an 
event that might in other hands assume vast 
and impersonal proportions. As nearly 
always in a Tiptree tale, we are brought 
home to the indefatigable resources of the 
human spirit—without being swamped by 
mere rote or Pollyannaish sentiment. 

Now consider all the stories in Byte 
Beautiful that deal in one way or another 
with the deep-seated human homing im- 
pulse. | think that with only a little effort | 
could make a case for putting every story 
herein gathered into that category, not omit- 
ting the aforementioned "Excursion Fare" 
and the hilariously satirical "I'll Be Waiting for 
You When the Swimming Pool Is Empty." 
Two stories in this collection—significantly, 
to my mind—have the word home in their 
titles, "Beam Us Home" and "The Man Who 
Walked Home." The former takes the Star 
Trek phenomenon, which began in the late 
1960s and has lately obtained new impetus 
from the success of three feature films, and 
uses one of its lovely but hackneyed prem- 
ises— the technological fellowship of the 
starship Enterprise—to shine a caustic light 
upon the contrasting reality of our own 
malodorous and hate-filled times. Who 
among us feels comfortably at home strolling 
through the antique furniture of our twenti- 
eth-century condominium? Certainly not 
Hobie, the protagonist of "Beam Us Home," a 
story that ends on a note of such ironic 


poignancy that you may find yourself torn 
between laughing and crying. "The Man 
Who Walked Home," on the other hand, 
upends Hobie’s wish (the desire to realize, 
now, a conjectural future of love and sani- 
tized adventure) in its documentary portrait 
of the victim of a gone-awry scientific exper- 
iment struggling as valiantly as Sisyphus to 
reach again the imperfect world from which 
the mishap evicted him. 

Robert Frost has written, “Home is the 
place where, when you have to go there, / 
They have to take you in,” and also "'l 
should have called it / Something you 
somehow haven't to deserve"—but Tiptree’s 
people, almost always deserving, character- 
istically have to think, fight, suffer, scheme, 
and endure simply to find, or refind, the 
place that they can recognize spiritually as 
home. This is true of Hobie in ‘Beam Us 
Home," John Delgano in "The Man Who 
Walked Home," the crazy female courier in 
"Your Faces, O My Sisters!", the mind-wiped 
title character in "The Peacefulness of Vi- 
vyann," the alien Moggadeet in “Love Is the 
Plan," and the deformed Carol Page in the 
extraordinary novella "With Delicate Mad 
Hands," printed previously only in the Tiptree 
collection Out of the Everywhere (Del Rey, 
1981). 

Indeed, “With Delicate Mad Hands" 
contains one passage of headlong move- 
ment and urgency—the approach of the 
spacecraft Calgary on the veiled radioactive 
world called Auln—that bears out Robert 
Silverberg's contention that one of the identi- 
fying talents of Tiptree is the “ability to create 
a scene of sustained and prolonged 
movement, a juggernaut." And it is telling 
that the scene here in question describes a 
movement that the reader comes to view in 
retrospect as a homing, for Carol Page 
(a.k.a. Cold Pig), like Hobie in "Beam Us 
Home" and John Delgano in "The Man Who 
Walked Home," has had to travel wide and 
far to find a place in spiritual consonance 
with her own modest, and altogether human, 
longings. 

It sounds almost corny to say so, but 
what almost all Tiptree characters are search- 
ing for, the "home" toward which the private 
tropisms of their hearts invariably orient 
them, is a four-letter word, Jove. A foolish 
introducer, which | have already proved 
myself, could milk from this conclusion 
another five or six stodgy pages of dribble, 
but even | am not that pathetically lacking in 
grace and wisdom. Therefore, reader, if you 
are perusing this introduction in a bookstore 
or a library, do the sensible thing and either 
buy the book or check it out. Then go home. 

Go home and read the stories. 


ll. "Go, Nad! Go, Nad! Go, Nad!": 
An Afterword to an Introduction 


| wrote “Bringing It All Back Home," my 
introduction to the hardcover Tiptree collec- 
tion Byte Beautiful (1985), more than seven 
years ago. Alice B. Sheldon, who invited me 
to call her Alli (as, after the less than wel- 
come revelation of her identity, she invited 
all her friends to do), asked me to write it in a 
telephone call in the latter part of 1984. | felt 
singularly honored. Early in my career, I'd 
felt both honored and daunted when my 
story "Death and Designation Among the 
Asadi* had prompted Alli (whom her best 


pen pals back then called "Tip*) to wonder in 
a letter to Virginia Kidd what | would do for 
an encore. Anyway, feeling honored and 
daunted again, | jumped to write the intro to 
Byte Beautitul. 

Byte Beautiful was hardly Alli’s best 
collection. Indeed, in his introduction to the 
near-definitive Tiptree anthology Her Smoke 
Rose Up Forever (1990) from Arkham 
House, John Clute excoriates Doubleday's 
Byte Beautiful as a volume ‘complete with 
expurgations to fit its contents to the library 
market, a collection of old and new work 
oddly sorted and poorly argued as a con- 
spectus of her distinguished career." | 
mostly agree. However, if Clute meant the 
latter part of his criticism to apply to "Bring- 
ing It All Back Home," | can say only that | 
never meant to represent the eight stories in 
Doubleday’s visibly cheapjack edition as a 
distillation of Alli’s career, merely to point out 
one strong unifying element in her work 
(Clute nods more convincingly towards 
death, itself a kind of homecoming) and to 
celebrate the vividness, intensity, and 
compassion of Alli’s prose. 

Nearly all her writing had these quali- 
ties. For example, when | was assembling 
my omnibus anthology Light Years and 
Dark in 1983 and ‘84, | didn't choose one of 
Tiptree’s remarkable stories, but instead a 
vividly gritty autobiographical essay called 
"How to Have an Absolutely Hilarious Heart 
Attack" from the fanzine Khatru. | retitled the 
essay “Painwise in Yucatan" and used it in 
Light Years and Dark as if it had all the 
cachet and resonance of a fine piece of fic- 
tion. | justified its use by observing that one 
of Tiptree’s identifying preoccupations was 
‘the theme of human contact with the 
uncompromisingly alien," and by insisting 
that in her essay she confronted "this same 
[science-fictional] theme as a relatively well- 
to-do Westerner in a relatively unspoiled, 
and so less than luxurious, outpost of the 
Third World." 

Whether you approve or condemn the 
unorthodoxy of my choice of Alli's essay for 
a comprehensive SF omnibus makes little 
difference here. You see, | have an embar- 
rassing story to tell about myself in regard to 
“How to Have an Absolutely Hilarious Heart 
Attack," and in my (retrospective) embar- 
rassment resides at least a degree of my 
fondness for it. First, when | read it in Khatru 
a year or so before anyone knew for certain, 
and few suspected, that Tiptree was—my 
God!—a woman, it struck me as so humor- 
ously masculine a reminiscence that | made 
complete identification with its narrator, right 
down to the discomfiture "he" had experi- 
enced wearing a small "blue nylon nurse's 
dress" as a hospital gown. Later, knowing 
that Alice B. Sheldon had written the essay, | 
felt sure that at a spot or two in it she had 
fudged the facts of her true gender to 
deepen the reader's implicit belief that 
James Tiptree, Jr., was male. At some point, 
| relayed this feeling—this benign accusa- 
tion—to Allli in a letter. 

| don't have her reply at hand, but | 
remember that Alli didn't believe she had 
played the reader false; indeed, she wanted 
to know what textual support | had for my 
feeling. 

| wrote her back to the effect that in her 
heart-attack piece, her world-weary Tiptree 
persona had had a chivalrously masculine 
reluctance, not to say self-consciousness, 
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about revealing "my grizzled, uh, nudity" to 
"beautiful young ladies, or young ladies 
beautiful or otherwise." Later, a dilapidated 
portable X-ray unit in the Mexican hospital 
goes off “like fireworks, spraying me and 
everybody with a broadside of hard radia- 
tion," and the Tiptree persona adds, not 
quite parenthetically, "| thanked my stars that 
my gonads had little future." | was con- 
vinced that the Tiptree persona's solicitous 
modesty before female nurses and his out- 
right reference to "gonads" proved that Alli 
had written her reminiscence with at least a 
measure of coy duplicity. Alli, on the other 
hand, expressed surprise and befuddiement. 

Our subsequent dialogue, which took 
place almost wholly through the mails, went 
something like this: 


Alli: "Do you think it impossible for an 
older woman to feel self-consciousness 
before attractive young hospital workers? Or 
to have some concern for their sensibilities?" 

Me: "Uh, well, er..." 

Alli: "Itisn’t. Not at all." 

Me: "Okay, | guess not. I’m sorry." 

Alli: "What about Tip’s gonads remark 
led you to suppose it an exclusively mascu- 
line comment?" 

Me (embarrassed): “Well, golly, aren't 
they part of the male sexual equipment? Like 
the prostate? Like the masculine member? 
Like the testicles?" 

Alli (flabbergasted): "You mean you 
actually didn’t know that females have 
gonads too?" 

Me (babbling) (again): "Uh, well, er..." 

Alli: "Michael, maybe you'd better go to 
a dictionary and look up the word gonad. 
Go ahead. Do it right now." 

Me (consulting my American Heritage 
Dictionary): "‘Gonad: The organ that pro- 
duces gametes; a testes or ovary.” 

Alli (pedagogically triumphant): ‘There. 
See? Gonad is a genderless biological term 
that doesn't pigeonhole the identified object 
by sex. Every healthy mammal has gonads, 
regardless of its sex, just as every healthy 
mammal has kidneys or lungs. Can you tell 
me, Michael, what a gamete is?" 

Me (distractedly consulting my diction- 
ary again): “Uh, well, yeah, here: ‘A neglect- 
ed girl who roams about the streets’ or ‘A girl 
of impish appeal.” 

Alli: "That's gamine, Michael, not 
gamete. How did a man of your years and 
education manage to sidestep knowledge of 
the word gonad? It's hardly as esoteric as, 
say, choclea or thalamus." 

Me: "Do you really want to know? How 
my confusion about the meaning of gonad 
arose, | mean?" 

Alli: “Well, of course. | want to know as 
much as | can about everything, Michael." 

Me: ‘At one of the schools | 
attended—in Tulsa, Oklahoma, or Seville, 
Spain, or Athens, Georgia—I once saw a 
young man getting ready to qualify for a 
track event. He wore a T-shirt with what | 
assumed to be the name NAD printed in 
capital letters across its chest. A contingent 
of his friends had come to cheer him on. 
When the starter fired his pistol and the 
young man began to run, his friends chanted 
loudly, ‘Go, Nad! Go, Nad! Go, Nadl’ 
Laughing, | assumed the name masculine 
and the organ so cutely alluded to also the 
property of my own sex." 

Alli: "A fantastic story. Is it true?" 


Me: "Yes, ma’am. All of it. The part 
about the T-shirt and the chant, and the part 
about my automatic assumption that be- 
cause the runner using the alias Nad wa wa was 
male, gonad was synonymous with teste. 
Something about Nad’s T-shirt should have 
tipped me to the fact that it had a broader 
meaning, though." 

Alli: “And what was that?" 

Me: "The lettering on the T-shirt was 
blue, while the T-shirt itself was pink." 

Alli (affectionately): "Men!" 


In his introduction to Her Smoke Rose 
Up Forever (and what a powerful title that is, 
by the way), John Clute writes, "Most Ameri- 
can writers burn out because they have 
ransacked too savagely experiences too 
slender to grow back after the frost of expo- 
sure; James Tiptree, Jr., burns out from the 
freight and convergence of the years. The 
spirit is willing but the body is weak. She 
burns out o/d. She leaves behind her a 
body of work no young writer could have 
conceived, no old writer should have had the 
energy to shape. And that, in the end, is the 
secret of her Janus face—her antic glances 
so deathward-bound, her deathward gaze so 
full of life." 

| can add little to Clute’s eloquent 
epitaph that | haven't already said in "Bring- 
ing It All Back Home" (unless | examine some 
of the individual stories in detail), other than 
that | am proud to have known, through let- 
ters and telephone calls, Alli the forever- 
struggling-to-fulfill-herself human being, and 
genuinely delighted that James Turner at 
Arkham House has preserved so much of 
her best work in a 520-page collection. Her 
Smoke Rose Up Forever should be on the 
shelf of every literate English-speaking 
person who loves either the short story as an 
art form or the inimitable magic of science 
fiction when it truly soars.s 


EDITORIAL (cont. from page 4) 


and get what | consider to be very creditable 
pieces in on deadline. The volume was final- 
ly announced late last year, and | first saw it 
in early 1992. Unfortunately, the only way 
most of you will get to read those reviews is 
to look them up in a library, since the mas- 
sive 1016-page volume retails at over 
$100.00... 

| also managed, as editorial advisor, to 
get a number of new authors into this edition 
that were not in the First or Second Editions 
of the book. Unfortunately, two editors and 
32 advisors (myself included) failed to do 
enough rigorous thinking, and a number of 
important (mostly newer) SF authors were 
overlooked. Among the SF authors not 
included among the approximately 600 
authors covered were such notables as: 
Roger MacBride Allen, Kevin J. Anderson, 
John Barnes, Terry Bisson, Pat Cadigan, 
Stephen R. Donaldson (although he’s known 
mostly for fantasy), Paul DiFilippo (no nov- 
els...), Patricia Geary, Richard Grant (I got in 
his wife, Elizabeth Hand, but not him!), Victor 
Koman, Nancy Kress, Marc Laidlaw, Justin 
Leiber (his dad got in, of course), Thomas R. 
McDonough, Hayford Pierce, Lewis Shiner, 
Dan Simmons, Allen Steele, Sheri Tepper, 
Lawrence Watt-Evans, Walter Jon Williams, 
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and Dave Wolverton, just to pick a few! And 
these are all writers with SF credentials; 
dozens of significant fantasy writers were not 
included, while other fantasy writers with no 
SF to their credit were included. | hope | get 
another chance to be advisor on the Fourth 
Edition... 
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The Other Quantum: Several years ago, 
| began to be plagued with subscription 
orders from various high schools and uni- 
versities in the U.S. and around the world, 
mostly received through the various academ- 
ic and library subscription services, that 
would cancel as “ordered in error" after 
receiving one issue, asking for a refund on 
unmailed issues. None of the services could 
give me an explanation, and in some cases | 
returned suspect orders marked "resubscrip- 
tion* when no previous subscription existed, 
only to have the services return the order as 
"legitimate," forcing me to ship an issue and 
wait for cancellation. 

Finally, assistant editor Nancy Hayes 
discovered the source of our problems: there 
is indeed another Quantum, an educational 
journal published by the National Science 
Teachers Association and the "Quantum 
Bureau of the USSR Academy of Sciences," 
subtitled ‘The Student Magazine of Math and 
Science." It’s bimonthly, and appears to be 
a rather prominent internationally distributed 
science education journal. 

Well, next year there will once again be 
only one Quantum... 


Coming Next Issue: Material already in 
hand that may be included in our final issue 
includes “Among the Pirates of Florida" by 
Gene Wolfe; Jessica Amanda Salmonson on 
censorship; Sandra Brandenburg and 
Debora Hill on women SF&F writers in the 
‘90s; and interviews with Sheri S. Tepper, 
Brian Herbert, Barbara Hambly, Boris Valle- 
jo, Janet Morris, and Algis Budrys. | also 
hope that we will be able to talk a// of our 
many contributing editors to write final 
farewell columns for the issue. With any 
luck, I'll get it out in November or 
December...a 


Hello, and thank you for having me.... 

Here is the secret background of what 
I'm going to say today. In February | was a 
guest at Boskone 29 in America ... and when 
| heard that the convention's theme was to 
be "Storytelling", | thought this would be a 
nice, easy talk to prepare. Just a matter of 
digging out all my favorite horror stories 
about science fiction and publishing, many 
of them so old that they're recorded on 
bricks in cuneiform—and all of them so 
nostalgically familiar to British audiences that 
when | repeat them everyone stands up as a 
mark of respect for the elderly, before giving 
the ultimate British gesture of appreciation ... 
taking the form of a headlong rush to the 
bar. Unfortunately, my master plan to recycle 
the old stuff has been sabotaged by the 
diabolical machinations of Boskone, which 
collected all my most venerable pieces into a 
special Langford fanzine, sensitively called 
Let's Hear It For The Deaf Man. Meaning 
that, as their legal advisors politely told me, 
if | quoted either of the jokes from this copy- 
tight publication, I'd have to pay a large 
permission fee. Bah. 

It's a pity really, because being unorigi- 
nal is one of the great themes of modern SF 
and fantasy. The old ones are the best ones, 
as H.P.Lovecraft used to say. Publishers 
know this all too well, and can always make 
us writers laugh heartily at their latest retell- 
ing of grand old stories like Gutenberg's 
"Thy cheque is in ye maile" or the Victorian 
publisher's famous line, "We must apologize 
for the sixteen months’ delay in calculating 
your royalties, Mr. Dickens, but there is still a 
slight bug in the Analytical Engine." 

For writers, of course, the most exciting 
way of not being original is to write novels 
that use somebody else’s background. I’ve 
recently been reading the sourcebook for a 
new British shared-world venture, to be 
called "J.G.Ballard's Disaster Area". Partici- 
pating writers are given a completely free 
hand, except that all stories must include a 
crashed car, a drained swimming pool, a 
reference to Marilyn Monroe, at least thirty- 
five liters of spurting arterial blood and no 
plot. Another team of authors headed by 
John Clute is working on a grand series of 
space operas set in the wild and wacky 
world of the Oxford English Dictionary. 
Forthcoming titles include Etymology of 
Doom, Lexicographers of the Blood Aster- 
old and Invasion of the Obsolete Pronun- 
clation from 61 Cygni C. 


Weil, | suppose I'd better talk a bit 
about storytelling and pass on some of the 
literary insights which have made my name a 
byword in the international remainder mar- 
ket. One useful discovery is that fantasy and 
SF can now be interchangeable—astute 
authors are able to sell the same novel twice, 
thanks to Piers Anthony's handy word 
processor macro that converts the entire 
vocabulary at the touch of a single key. 

This interchangeability follows naturally 
from Arthur C. Clarke's Third Law, which 
goes "Any sufficiently advanced technology 
is indistinguishable from a completely ad- 
hoc plot device." Thanks to developments in 
science, for example, the technology of SF 
westher control no longer needs gigantic 
fusion-powered space-platforms to modify 
the output of the solar photosphere. You can 
now do it all with the flapping of a single 
butterfly’s wing, provided this happens on a 


"Tell Me The Old, Old Story" 


David Langford 


sufficiently distant continent. This high-tech 
insight is in sharp contrast to the mere fanta- 
sy writers who insult readers’ intellects by 
waving magic wands. 

Here’s an example drawn from what we 
shall have to call real life. Does it make that 
much difference whether Jack Chalker 
achieves his special effects by scientifically 
rewriting the reality equations (in his We// 
World series) or magically pronouncing 
spells (in his Soul Rider series, and others)? 
Either way, he is able to proceed rapidly to 
his recurring literary pastime of subjecting 
female characters to grotesque and humiliat- 
ing transformations. You know, the lucky 
ones get to become compulsive brothel 
slaves; the rest end up with crippling deform- 
ities, embarrassing problems of inconti- 
nence, or even become scientologists. Of 
course, since Chalker himself is such a 
genial and cuddly author, this can say noth- 
ing about his personal fixations and must 
result from shrewd marketing analysis of 
what's enjoyed by the general public. Speak- 
ing as a member of the general public, | 
sometimes wonder if | should sue. 

If you don’t opt for one sweeping and 
all-encompassing plot device, you needn't 
be afraid of introducing a huge number of 
lesser ones. In the light of present-day fanta- 
sy, Tolkien's famous expedition into Mordor 
was ludicrously under-equipped, with only 
one cursed ring and one magic flashlight. 
Hadn't he even heard of backup copies? To 
see how it should be done, aspiring authors 
are recommended to study the latest books 
in Roger Zelazny’s Amber series, whose hero 
makes the Gulf War forces look seriously 


under-equipped. 

For those who don't know the series, | 
should explain that the current hero Merlin is 
the son of Corwin, whose adventures filled 
five earlier volumes of seething complexity, 
involuted flashbacks and labyrinthine family 
relations. A picture of the family tree was in 
fact considered for inclusion in The Fractal 
Geometry of Nature but rejected as being 
too complex. 

Now this is how to equip a modern 
hero. Merlin begins by getting born right, as 
a Lord of Amber (the good guys, roughly 
corresponding to the American Republican 
Party). He has walked the maze-like Pattern 
of Amber, gaining various powers such as 
pedestrian travel between worlds. (When 
you can’t find the basic and practically 
unique Pattern to hand, there’s always the 
underwater anti-Pattern, the alternate Pattern 
in the sky, the miniature Pattern in the 
magical Jewel of Judgment, and a whole 
slew of more real, less real, metaphorical, 
shop-soiled and remaindered Patterns.) 
Owing to mixed parentage, Merlin is also a 
Lord of Chaos (formerly and perhaps still the 
bad guys, roughly corresponding to the 
American Republican Party). This provides 
innate gifts of shapeshifting and other handy 
magic, leading to good lines like, "My Con- 
certo for Cuisinart and Microwave spell 
would have minced him and parboiled him 
in an instant." Some of these interesting little 
abilities we don’t learn about until the 
second Merlin book, where a nasty Lurker at 
the Threshold explains rather too smugly 
that none but a shapeshifting Lord of Chaos 
can pass this particular dread portal, and 
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shortly afterwards adds “Shit" as our hero 
does an impression of the Incredible Hulk. 

As well as the Pattern, Merlin has 
mastered its Chaos equivalent the Logrus, 
which confers added skills of tactical nuclear 
weaponry, remote handling and magical 
apportation (useful and indeed much used 
for summoning beer and pizza). He also 
possesses Amber's inevitable pack of 
Trumps, the local occult teleportation and 
radiophone service. Plus a sentient, self- 
propelled and chatty strangling wire, and 
some arcane blue stones whose properties 
escape my memory but are no doubt pretty 
boggling. Furthermore he has constructed 
Ghostwheel, a vast, innovative, magic- 
powered computer complex (no kidding) 
which is more or less omnipotent in his 
service whenever it happens not to be sulk- 
ing. Surveying all this at the end of the fourth 
volume, Zelazny obviously feels the lad 
Merlin is still lacking in worldly resources, 
and issues him with an enchanted ring 
controlling immense new powers and offen- 
sive weaponry. Just what he needed! This 
plot turn took me completely by surprise—l'd 
been thinking the only possible new gift for 
this man who has everything would be one 
of those gold buttons with the message, "I’ve 
Got Everything". 

By now it seems rather difficult to pro- 
vide this guy Merlin with any credible oppo- 
sition, especially since he also has many 
sorcerous pals, sisters, cousins and aunts of 
awesome talent to help him out of tight 
spots. You feel that the second golden rule 
of the bad guys must be, "Don’t ever tangle 
with that bastard Merlin." The first, I’m told, is 
“Don't lend money to that bastard Maxwell." 
So ... unlike inferior works which keep dis- 
turbing the reader's tranquillity by offering 
serious threats to their lead characters, the 
new Amber series looks set to continue 
indefinitely as one of the most reliable 
insomnia cures on the market. Strangely 
enough I'm still waiting for the volume called 
Forever Amber. 


Or course, if you're writing hard or 
hardish science fiction there is a limit on the 
number of amazing gadgets and astonishing 
innovations you can credibly stuff into the 
plot. Or is there? A fine-tuned example of 
getting slightly carried away is David Brin's 
Earth. This includes whole thickets of per- 
fectly legitimate extrapolation which we can 
take on board as a mere part of consensus 
future number 27, subtype IV: eco-doom, UV 
hazards, extinctions, pollution overload, 
data-net hacking, clunky writing, all that sort 
of thing. Along with this come the unexpect- 
ed developments which are so much to be 
expected unless you're a really cautious 
futurologist—strange quirks like a bloody 
war fought in the name of Freedom of Infor- 
mation against Switzerland's over-secretive 
bankers. Personally, considering that one of 
the tallest buildings in London, the 619-foot 
Telecom Tower, is classified and does not 
appear on official maps, | can't help wonder- 
ing which side my freedom-loving British 
government was on. 

Back to the book. Against this teeming 
background, our author duly slips in his big 
SF innovation, which looks to be quite a 
cunningly plausible extension of gravitation- 
al physics as we know it. Microscopic black 
holes, rather than suffering the quantum- 
thermodynamic decay predicted by dear old 


Stephen Hawking, can here be "knotted" into 
a kind of stability and thus last long enough 
to threaten the Earth by nibbling at its core. 
On top of this is piled a (to say the least) 
highly unlikely theory of gravity lasers, 
whereby the hungry singularities can be 
manipulated by surface-mounted detectors 
or probes, with all manner of weird anti- 
gravitic side effects—such as portions of the 
landscape bounding into orbit with an 
accompaniment of visual effects by Industrial 
Light & Magic. This particular plot-line 
devolves into a sort of global ping-pong 
game as the good guys try to nudge the 
unpleasantness out into space while others, 
many of them anonymous, prefer to keep it 
in there for their own nefarious purposes. 
Bad guys, who can figure ‘em? They just like 
living on a planet that’s being eaten away 
from within. 

All right. The story is indeed good clean 
fun, exciting to read. But meanwhile, in 
another part of the hypertext, a more familiar 
computer-net war is being fought. Here the 
climactic action comes when a revered 
ecological prophetess and Nobel laureate is 
up against the ropes thanks to viral assault 
programs and gravitational mayhem. So she 
manages with her dying keypunches to do 
what no one has ever done before and 
download her entire personality into ... well, | 
have neglected to mention the subtle plot 
point that those orbiting singularities within 
the Earth had been leaving funny tracks 
behind them in the planetary mantle. From 
the book’s description it's hard to believe 
that these could have anything like the 
connective complexity of a ordinary, dumb, 
personal computer, but nevertheless our 
politically correct Green Lady (plus just 
possibly the whole of the world data net) is 
electronically translated into these dubious 
circuits. She instantly becomes the formerly 
hypothetical world-spirit Gaia and assumes 
control over gravitational physics—being 
able by unexplained means to exercise veto 
power over whether or not the gravity-laser 
effect works. This includes using it to literally 
rip to shreds "a few hundred" persons who 
somehow get judged as Evil (no trial; no 
hope of appeal; organic, holistic Gaia knows 


By this time the symptoms of SF indiges- 
tion are getting quite agonizing. Whatever 
next? | will tell you. The Tunguska “meteor 
explosion of 1908 was in fact the arrival of an 
ultimately life-enhancing singularity.... Too 
much, cries the bloated reader, too much. 
But the irresistibly readable Mr. Brin still has 
his funnel down your throat and eases in one 
last little delicacy, like that final wafer-thin 
mint which detonates the very fat man, Mr. 
Creosote, in Monty Python's The Meaning 
of Life. Perhaps, Brin hints excitingly, this 
unlikely farrago of events was not mere 
chance, but was choreographed throughout 
by aliens working amongst us for our own 
good! 

At which point, the reader's brain 
explodes messily. Well, of course that's what 
hard science fiction is all about.... 


And it you want to study the all-impor- 
tant SF technique of causing gray matter to 
emerge in twin, high-pressure streams from 
your readers’ ears, | can recommend several 
recent sourcebooks. One of them is Orson 
Scott Card's Xenocide, the sequel to En- 
der’s Game and Speaker for the Dead. For 
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much of its length, Xenocide is cunningly 
disguised as a gripping drama of hard 
science fiction and realistically intractable 
problems. Then something very strange 
happens... 

The plot elements go like this. Forgive 
me if you know it all by heart. We are ona 
distant planet with human colonists, natives 
sensitively called "piggies", and a truly revolt- 
ing virus that makes AIDS look like a pussy- 
cat. In fact the virus is so uningratiating that 
a large human spacefleet has just arrived on 
the scene after decades of slower-than-light 
travel, equipped with heaps of ultimate 
planet-sterilizing weaponry. Fortunately our 
hero has this good friend Jane, a tame artifi- 
cial intelligence who can intercept the instan- 
taneous ansible communications and stop 
the fatal order getting to the fleet. Less fortu- 
nately, the background contains a world of 
super-geniuses who are kept under control 
by genetic crippling ... one of these great 
brains is soon on the case and is expected 
to nobble Jane at any moment. Meanwhile, a 
counter-agent to the intelligent and self- 
adapting virus seems absolutely impossible 
to synthesize. In addition, a bunch of the 
sensitively named “buggers” exterminated in 
an earlier book are loose on the same world 
and have developed spacecraft on which the 
piggies, egged on by their relatives the 
rogue sentient trees, can spread the plague 
through the galaxy. It sounds a trifle daft in 
synopsis, but actually it’s all rather tense. 

Then, with a loud noise of anticlimax, 
the deus ex machina is lowered on creaky 
pulleys. Suddenly, the nicer characters in the 
plot get together and solve these awkward 
problems by inventing a new physics which 
produces all the solutions out of a single hat. 
The result is faster-than-light travel, plus a 
means of creating a self-reproducing anti- 
virus simply by thinking about it, plus a 
similar quick fix for the genetically inherited 
obsessive-compulsive disorder suffered by 
all those superbrains, plus an instant cure for 
a hitherto hopeless physical cripple who 
conjures up a brand-new body in the blink of 
an eye while the old one crumbles tidily 
away just like an old Dracula movie ... and a 
final useful side-effect of the new discovery 
is the resurrection of the dead. Almost, one 
would think that Orson Scott Card had 
become religious or something. 

As a method of sorting out awkward 
plot tangles, this does seem a bit sweeping 
and hard for vile unbelievers like myself to 
swallow ... but if it wins Card his usual Hugo 
it is no doubt just what the readership wants 
and what all we aspiring writers should imi- 
tate. Since | think | can see a small delega- 
tion from Tor Books preparing tar and feath- 
ers at the back, it must be time to move hasti- 


ly on. 


Though | must say that I'm picking on 
Orson Scott Card only as one representative 
of the Great SF Escape Clause, the plot 
device that solves everything. In fact they're 
all over the place. Another example which | 
perversely enjoyed is Storm Constantine's 
Hermetech—a book full of zany, wacky 
applied sex. This has two of my favorite 
phrases of 90s SF so far ... the description of 
a super-transsexual who acquires, dotted all 
over his or her stomach, ‘a fleet of sphinct- 
ers*—and another line which in a world of 
radical cosmetic surgery is just a shade 
ambiguous, where as a quick health check 


someone prods this skinny kid, and: "He 
could feel the bones through her spare 
buttocks." At what | can only call the climax, 
it is discovered that Storm's world can be put 
right by climbing into bed and tapping the 
unlimited, earthquake-like potential of the 
female orgasm. Sort of "Drop your pants, 
Luke, and use the Force!" (I wonder if Marga- 
ret Thatcher ever tried that one. As the 
famous blues song goes, "She was only a 
grocer’s daughter, but she taught Sir Geof- 
frey Howe.") 


It was our very own British critic Nick 
Lowe who invented the useful term “plot 
coupon." This identifies a great tradition of 
post-Tolkien fantasy, the idea being that 
these coupons are scattered widely over a 
large and geologically unconvincing map 
full of things like square mountain ranges 
and names that only the author can pro- 
nounce, so that it takes three fat volumes 
before the characters can collect the full set 
of coupons and send off to the author for the 
ending. Another labor-saving idea identified 
by Nick is to cut down on the tiresome 
mechanics of plausibility by writing the plot 
itself into the book as a character, under 
some such name as Fate, or the Force, or 
the Hitch-Hiker's Guide to the Galaxy, or 
Seldon's Plan. 

How does this work? Well, one of the 
things | enjoyed about Dan Simmons's grand 
space-operas Hyperion and The Fall of 
Hyperion is that this author has gone one 
better than Nick. There are two characters 
who instantly become comprehensible once 
you realize they are thinly disguised aspects 
of the Plot. 

Diligent readers—meaning of course 
you lot—will all know about the Hyperion 
story's major, all-purpose plot device the 
Shrike, an invincible killer machine with 
mysterious control over space and time, 
whose hobby is carrying people off to eter- 
nal torment on its Tree of Pain. Sounds 
rather like a British fanzine reviewer. This 
unfriendly practice is eventually explained as 
quite logical and practical, being the baiting 
of an empathic trap for the ultimate, autono- 
mous principle of compassion, that is, God. 
(By which Simmons means only one part of 
one God. Real space opera doesn’t stop at 
just one.) The Shrike is acting on the basic 
principle my mother told me at the age of 
three and which | started to suspect at the 
age of six ... that if you’re wicked enough, 
God will come along in person to disap- 
prove. 

Unfortunately, having finally grasped 
that this is what the Shrike is up to, one does 
begin to wonder at its habit of buzzing 
helpfully through just about every subplot, 
smoothing transitions, precipitating climaxes 
and generally doing things unrelated to its 
supposed purpose. Surely some hidden 
guiding force must lie behind this behavior, 
some ultimate Author? Then of course you 
realize that Nick Lowe's principle applies. 
The Shrike is in fact the executive arm of the 
book's plot ... and by keeping things moving 
like this, it saves Dan Simmons all sorts of 
effort in motivating his characters to go to the 
tight places and do the right things. It's really 
extremely cunning. 

The other manifestation of the plot is 
needed to pump vital information into the 
teader. Finishing off his mini-series in The 
Fall of Hyperion, Simmons makes a brave 


attempt at putting across his bizarre meta- 
physical rationale for everything that’s been 
happening. But he has certain problems. 
One is that the revelations are all so totally, 
gob-smackingly cosmic that no ordinary 
character except the omniscient author is 
really in a position to know them. Let alone 
explain them. And what's worse, they tend to 
read as excessively mindboggling or even 
plain ridiculous if spelt out in clear English. 
The fiendishly clever answer is to filter this 
apocalyptic stuff through a thinly disguised 
mouthpiece of the Plot ... a super-brained 
but maddeningly quirky Artificial Intelligence 
who talks a weird, high-entropy mixture of 
Zen koans and Keats quotations, laid out as 
blank verse and festooned with funny punc- 
tuation symbols to evoke computer meeps 
and bleeps. You get cross-eyed just trying to 
read it. The author surely deserves a special 
Signal To Noise Ratio Award for this triumph 
of style over content. 

By the way, | wondered if Simmons 
might be getting a trifle carried away when 
after vast amounts of physical and meta- 
physical exposition he revealed that his 
other major plot device—an instantaneous 
communicator curiously similar to Orson 
Scott Card’s—operated on the private wave- 
length of God. Eventually, displeased at 
being made a vehicle for insurance sales- 
men and naughty chatlines rather than 
prayer, God concludes the book by an- 
nouncing the withdrawal of this facility until 
further notice. Which is indeed jolly mind- 
wrenching, and it's a good thing He didn’t 
get so annoyed as to take away our more 
frequently misused privileges like gravity or 
the strong nuclear force. The main problem 
with this scene is how badly God's prose 
style seems to have deteriorated since the 
King James Bible. Yet another elderly SF 
writer trying and failing to make a come- 
back. 


The ingenious way Dan Simmons 
managed to stretch a few embarrassingly 
over-the-top disclosures into pages and 
pages of high-entropy woffle brings me to an 
aspect of creative writing sadly neglected by 
teachers. When did you last hear of a Milford 
or Clarion workshop which discussed the 
important technique of padding? This is a 
true essential for those of us who mean to 
break into the highly-paid genre of Enor- 
mous Great Fat Books. 

Here is a classic brief example: 


She looked on him. Never before in her 
life had she seen such a male. He made 
even Gunther seem a lesser man. Her imagi- 
nation had not even dreamed that such a 
man could exist. The men she had known 
earlier, even Gunther, had been no intimation 
that there might be males such as these. 
Such men, she thought, could not exist in her 
time. In her time there was no place; there 
could be no place, for such men as these. 


Yes, that was from Time Slave by the 
fabled John Norman. Wash your ears out at 
once with soap and water. 

A much more common ploy that | can 
recommend is technological padding, with 
lots of code numbers and brand names. It 
only takes about one minute’s in-depth 
research to construct a macho paragraph 
like this, suitable for insertion into any mili- 


tary epic: 


Slowly, lovingly Arnie unslung and 
hefted his favorite automatic gun, the 
weapon that shared his bunk and which he 
valued above any mere woman, an idiosyn- 
cratic VK 155 L/50 Swedish equalizer with 
155mm caliber and a taut 865m/sec muzzle 
velocity. Sometimes his buddies scoffed at 
its bulk, but the squat, chunky 14-round 
magazine and blockbusting 25km range 
made it his kind of weapon, tough and 
mean. 


You can throw in this sort of thing more 
or less at random and be sure that only a 
tiny percentage of the audience will actually 
look it up in Brassey’s Artillery of the 
World to discover that this particular gun is 
in fact a self-propelled model weighing 51 
metric tons. 

Of course science fiction has just one 
supreme master of padding, and having 
researched some of his most keenly felt and 
philosophically daring passages | don't see 
why you shouldn't suffer too. Silence, 
please, for Galaxy 666 by Robert Lionel 
Fanthorpe writing as Pel Torro, at the 
moment when it is important to remember 
he's two pages short of the contracted 
wordlength and has run out of plot: 


This crazy galaxy is the price that the 
universe pays for order. 666, eh? By the 
seven green moons, it was well numbered! 
There’s something strangely capricious 
about this place. Just as our universe is a 
motivated universe, this one is motiveless. 
The real universe, the universe to which we 
belong, has purpose; this one is whimsical, 
fanciful and fantastic. This is a temperamen- 
tal galaxy, an hysterical galaxy, a mad gal- 
axy. This is an insane, freakish, wanton, 
erratic, inconsistent galaxy; it’s a completely 
unreasonable galaxy. It's undisciplined, 
refractory, uncertain and unpredictable. It's a 
volatile galaxy, a mercurial galaxy. [...] It’s a 
frivolous galaxy; it’s inconsistent and incon- 
stant; it’s variable; it’s unstable; it's irrespon- 
sible and unreliable. 


At which point, and not before time, the 
speaker sums it all up by falling over. This is 
the sort of masterly use of the thesaurus 
which led to the Fanthorpe Lightbulb Joke: 
"How many of his pseudonyms does it take 
to change a light bulb, to replace it, to rein- 
state it, to substitute for it, to exchange it, to 
swap it, to put another in its stead ...?" 

Now all this literary research of mine 
had a central purpose. Frankly, it seemed 
about time that | wrote a major SF novel and 
became obscenely rich. Having learned my 
lesson from all these successful books, my 
planned ideal storyline contains brilliant 
flights of unoriginality, hordes of off-the-wall 
plot devices, a stream of ludicrous deus ex 
machina revelations, some radical feminist 
insights borrowed from thinkers like Jack 
Chalker and Piers Anthony ... and thanks to 
brilliant use of padding, the work will extend 
over many fat volumes while requiring only 
two cubic centimeters of actual invention. 
And then, tragically, after outlining this sure- 
fire scenario, | was crushed to find that my 
whole concept had already been stolen and 
I'd certainly sue the fellow responsible, but it 
turns out that this L. Ron Hubbard is dead. 

So it’s back to the word processor 
again ... and thank you all.@ 
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My first novel in a long while is Antho- 
ny Shriek (Dell Abyss, September 1992). 
The tale follows a sweet boy’s descent into 
schizophrenic psychosis and the attempt of 
his lover, Emily Maupin, to bring him back 
from the world of darkness he literally disap- 
pears into. It has three levels of interpreta- 
tion: psychological horror, literal supernatu- 
ralism, and mystic symbolism. Anthony is 
clinically schizophrenic and his world is illu- 
sion; or evil exists and the supernatural is 
real; or Anthony is a gnostic Demiurge—the 
imperfect god in the process of creating an 
imperfect world—while Emily is the gnostic 
Sophia, mother-sister-daughter-lover of god, 
seeking against all odds to bring about the 
salvation of god. 

The book acquired a little "history" on 
its way to publication—a history which may, 
unfortunately, virtually define the problems 
of anyone attempting to publish intellectually 
challenging books in a genre whose control- 
ling editors assume limited intellectual 
capacity among readers, or who are them- 
selves, as editors, handicapped in their 
understanding. The book was originally sold 
to a hardcover house that was subsequently 
devoured by another publisher. Anthony's 
tale was already in press. Just as promo- 
tional efforts began, the entire promotional 
department, with which | had been commu- 
nicating, was fired. Remaining editors were 
told they could not publish any book that 
had not already sold paperback rights. 

My book was promptly delayed by the 
need to insure a mass market paperback 
guarantee. This kind of thing occurs (usually 
only at the seedier houses) because hard- 
cover publishers keep a fifty percent kick- 
back of authors’ royalties on all subsidiary 
sales. Some houses have been known to 
remainder or trash their hardcovers with little 
or no attempt at distribution, because they 
rely wholly on the subsidiary paperback 
sales for all their profits. 

Anthony Shriek was not the kind of 
empty-headed horror-fest most of the mass- 
market editors were seeking—something to 
justify a cover consisting of embossed tinfoil 
fangs on a black background with a few 3-D 
gobbets of crimson. Never mind that my 
book does have beheadings, psychopaths, 
and grotesque supernatural events. It was 
written with a laconic rather than hysterical 
tone; the reader weeps for, rather than chor- 
tles over the fate of the characters; it is divine 
tragedy rather than vulgar sadism; and it all 
somehow lacked the sound effects of a 
“proper” horror gala. It had the "smell" of 
artsyfartsiness that distracted from the slash- 
ings. 

Even so, one paperback house was 
willing to buy subsidiary rights, so that the 
hardcover editor breathed a sigh of relief. 
But the paperback house wanted down- 
market revisions. A book that was previously 
acceptable for publication was suddenly and 
supposedly in desperate need of revision, 
“for the good of the story." 

The editor at the paperback house was 
someone who had previously admitted to not 
understanding the work of Ramsey Camp- 
bell, the best horror author we have. It was 
with this kind of limited comprehension of 
the psychology of horror that this commer- 
cial editor told me that my book required a 
"hook" or grabber in the first couple of 
pages, preferably the first sentence, because 


A TRUE TALE OF HORROR: 
Striving to Break the Rules 
in the Genre Game 


readers supposedly demand exploding 
heads right away or they lose interest. 

| was told the book required a “happy” 
ending (having Anthony be saved by his dog 
was suggested) because the reader was 
rooting for the character. This surprised me 
a great deal, because who expects happy 
endings with a horror novel? | think now the 
reason this was demanded of me was 
because horror novels usually do amount to 
black comedies written by heartless cretins, 
whereas my novel was so genuinely dark as 
to be depressing rather than "funhouse" 
horror. The tragedy was too deeply felt, too 
convincing, and terrible—and that’s not the 
commercial way to go about it. 

And the presence of women in the 
storyline, | was told, had to be muted. The 
character of Janet Watersparrow (one of the 
guardians who restrict the powers of the 
demiurge) was supposed to be deleted 
entirely and her role assigned to Jack Medi- 
cine Wolf. Anthony's character was sup- 
posed to be expanded while Emily's scenes 
were to be shortened, since the reader 
presumedly wanted the story to stick closely 
to a male protagonist alone. 

Some other suggested revisions were 


so 


illogical; the rest merely assumed low IQs on 
the part of the audience. In my weakness, | 
made several of the revisions, but the editor 
came back with even more demands for 
changes (and they were demands rather 
than suggestions). Several of these were in 
direct contradiction to the previous de- 
mands, so by now | was entirely exasperat- 
ed, 

| asked for a little trust. It was my book 
and | did know what | was doing. In re- 
sponse, | was told, in essence, | had no idea 
what | was doing, no idea what was essential 
to the marketing needs, and | had better 
make the revisions if | expected the book 
ever to be published. At this stage of the 
game | asked why on Earth they had bought 
and paid for a book they neither liked nor 
understood. | was writing for an audience | 
imagined to be at least as intelligent as 
myself; | was not writing for morons. | 
perhaps let slip my sense that the editors, 
and not the readership, suffered from a 
stunted intellectual capacity. 

It was clear that my book was caught in 
a vortex of the sleazier aspects of publishing 
standards. A hardcover editor made poor 
decisions because of fear of losing his job 
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by publishing something too upmarket for 
mass-market appeal (he got fired anyway); 
then a paperback editor made poor deci- 
sions because of her underestimating the 
audience and/or due to her sense that any- 
thing she personally couldn't follow must be 
incomprehensible to everyone. 

To save face, publishers are sometimes 
willing to take a loss on a paid-for book by 
never publishing it and refusing to revert the 
rights to the author, lest it be published 
elsewhere and turn out to be a classic or win 
an award or at least be critically acclaimed, 
as has been known to happen all too often. 
By burying a book, a publisher need never 
be confronted by an error. | know of one 
other book (by an award-winning author) 
that was bought and buried under strikingly 
similar circumstances at the same paperback 
house. That author, though far better known 
than |, has never been able to regain rights 
to a book which to this day remains unpub- 
lished. You might ask how this can happen, 
given that the typical contract says a pub- 
lisher has two or three years to publish a 
work, at which time it automatically reverts to 
the author. The trick publishers play is this: 
if you fail to make every asinine revision they 
pretend is necessary, then they can claim 
the two or three years has not yet begun to 
tick away. Virtually no contract states specifi- 
cally when the three years begin and end, 
and when a publisher says, "You'll have to 
talk to our legal department about that," 
they're really saying ‘Just try to get your 
rights back! Ha ha ha ha!" 

This isn't a very stable industry, and 
soon enough virtually everyone involved in 
the original fiasco was either fired or had 
gone on to other positions. Only then was 
my agent finally able to pry loose the rights 
to Anthony Shriek. Before this was allowed, 
a new regime called my key ex-editor to ask 
if my agent had represented the fiasco 
correctly—and that ex-editor told another 
face-saving, boldfaced lie about the whole 
thing (/.e., | had written an incompetent book 
and refused to rewrite it). Fortunately | had 
copies of all the idiotic correspondence that 
proved the book had at one time actually 
been in production and was considered 
completed by the original buyer. My agent 
was thus able to document what really 
happened, the willful liars having been 
caught with their trousers down. Hence the 
new regime, not having been involved in the 
original fiasco, was inclined to respond in 
my favor, and | finally had my book back. 

Although this book's turmoils were 
obviously not the fault of the novel or myself, 
| nevertheless began to have doubts and 
insecurities. Throughout this process, | felt 
beaten down and | hated even to think of the 
novel. Ramsey Campbell heard of the trou- 
bles and asked to see the manuscript, but | 
never sent it to him at the time, because | just 
wanted to ignore the whole thing while my 
agent worked it out for me. | stopped writing 
fiction and lost myself in the researching and 
writing of The Encyclopedia of Amazons for 
Paragon House (hardcover) and Doubleday 
(trade paperback). 

At Paragon my work was advertised in 
their catalog alongside works by or about 
such authors as Kafka and Djuna Barnes. | 
felt in better company, and had a congenial 
and entertaining editor into the bargain. The 
promotional department forwarded me over 
one hundred reviews, uniformly positive 
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even if the majority were superficial. For the 
first time | felt like a work of mine was given a 
fair chance and treated with the respect a 
painful labor merits. | was glad to have 
stepped outside the ghetto of trashy genre 
publishing, and had begun further nonfiction 
projects, for | love the research process and 
the ability to "disappear’ from the real world, 
hiding out in the recesses of enormous 
research libraries. 

Then one day out of the blue, Jeanne 
Covales of Dell Abyss Books wrote and 
asked if | were writing a novel, as she had 
seen my short stories and thought their tone 
matched the intent of her line. Unlike the 
majority of the paperback horror publishers, 
Jeanne took for granted that there was an 
intelligent market for horror, and she was 
aiming at a sophisticated readership. | liked 
her intentions and told her about the novel 
my agent was at the time still trying to get 
out of the orphanage. Knowing the rights 
might never be released, Jeanne neverthe- 
less agreed to read the manuscript. | took 
the opportunity to show her the original 
version, getting rid of all the idiotic revisions 
imposed on the book by capricious editors 
consciously or unconsciously trying to turn it 
into predictable garbage. 

Jeanne loved the book at once; under- 
stood its subtleties; and she restored my 
previous enthusiasm for its merits and inten- 
tions. She did have a few ideas for revi- 
sions, but these were more on the order of 
clarifications to heighten and preserve the 
book’s intent, rather than alter or do away 
with the intent. | was delighted (for the first 
time) to have truly intelligent feedback and 
assistance. | followed all her suggestions 
without exception which included expansion 
of certain philosophical passages which the 
previous publisher thought should have 
been deleted in favor of mindless bloody 
action. 

A good editor is a godsend for a writer, 
but in the hectic schedules of the majority of 
category editors, their superficial readings of 
"product" (rather than careful reading of 
books) means a genuine relationship with an 
author or an author's work will not develop. 
An enthusiastic and careful editor like 
Jeanne is today the exceptional case. 

With my book finally coming out (I have 
returned corrected galleys as | write this) | 
am contemplating another volume which will 
retain the same characters and add others, 
as | had originally planned. | still have my 
nonfiction projects which continue to appeal 
to me most; but at least I'm pondering the art 
of fiction once again, due to a receptive 
editor. 

The readers and critics of Anthony 
Shriek's doomful adventure will decide if the 
tale is too egg-heady, or pompous, or overly 
personal; if the laconic style is tedious and 
requires more of a "hook" up front; if there 
should have been fewer women in the story; 
if a happy ending should have been 
trumped up involving a-boy-and-his-dog. Or 
they will decide if it is the intelligent work I've 
striven to create, with terrors to affect the 
mind and heart, not easily forgotten or put 
aside at the last page. 

It is my hope that the characters haunt 
the reader long after; that the reader feels in 
some small way permanently altered by the 
experience. The final ingredient for the 
book's success is that it pleases, and unset- 
tles, its readers.@ 


Writing a novel takes a long time: for 
me, anywhere from 1,500 to 2,000 hours, the 
equivalent of a year's full-time work, 
stretched over two or three calendar years 
worth of evenings and weekends. 

Novels, like other large works of art 
such as paintings, cathedrals, sculptures, 
plays, or movies, are created in stages. Their 
artists employ temporary supports such as 
blueprints, scaffolding, and rehearsals to 
shape and refine the work. When the work 
has been polished, these crutches are 
removed and the piece can be judged on its 
artistic merits. 

Craftsmanship is the development of 
structures and habits to manage the artistic 
process better. Personally, | work top down, 
like a computer programmer: starting with a 
big picture and working toward its details. 

No two authors write the same way. In 
the Cambridge Science Fiction Workshop, 
we have at least five successful paradigms, 
each customized for each author's needs 
and abilities. What works for me may not 
work for you. But some of it may help. 

| break writing the novel into ten dis- 
crete steps: 


Step 1: Develop the idea. Somewhere 
in his essays Robert A. Heinlein wrote what | 
call Heinlein’s dictum of writing SF: Change 


only one thing and then explore all the i i 


consequences of that change. 
My novels start with a technological 


premise and use it to develop a particular. 


theme. For instance, I'm fascinated by cities 


as organic entities which change over time. ~ 


I've read Silverberg’s The World Inside and 
Pohl's Years of the City. Neither of those 
books, commendable though they are, had 
dug into the physical guts of a city. Both 
used it more as a stage than as an organic 
entity. 

When setting out to write In the 
Basement, my fourth novel (just sold to Tor), 
| wanted to explore how a city that was a 
single giant building would function. A city 
that was a single large interconnected build- 
ing would be essentially a macro-organism, 
with analogs of all bodily functions. The 
Cube must breathe (it has ten million people 
inside it, and they breathe). It must eat. It 
must excrete. How will that all work? 

When in doubt, analogize. The human 
body is an assemblage of subsystems at 
both the organic and cellular level. The body 
has evolved mechanisms to protect itself 
against injury, disease, jeopardy, and acci- 
dent. The Cube would have similar systems. 

But this would be a novel, not an essay. 
| began to ask myself a series of questions 
like a catechism: 


What story will let us explore this city? 
Send a detective searching through it. 
What is the detective looking for? 

A missing person. 

Why is the person missing? The Cube 
is small (a kilometer on a side) and well 
monitored, 

She either ran away or was kidnapped. 

How can anyone find her among so 
many millions? 

That's a puzzle. 


The seeds of a plot began to germinate. 


Step 2: Research. |n a science fictional 
context, research means either extrapolating 
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from reality, or imagining something from 
whole cloth and then making it tangible 
(what Lewis Shiner calls the edges of ideas). 

For In the Basement, | needed a city. | 
work in Boston, a city with an enormously 
rich history of change. So | explored present 
and past Boston. | went to its historic places 
(they would be preserved inside the future 
Cubic city—how?). | wheedled my way 
backstage at power stations and large office 
buildings. | toured abandoned buildings 
being gutted before demolition or rehab. | 
crawled through submarines, ocean liners, 
and French chateaux to discover how they 
wove invisible servant passages around the 
public spaces. 

Imaginative research takes time and 
organization. | kept notebooks. For In the 
Basement, for example, | built: 


Biographies and physical descriptions 
of each focus character; 

Listings of historic places and things 
found in abandoned buildings; 

An ecological and economic descrip- 
tion of the future Boston; 

Locations where scenes could be set; 

New technology and its rules of en- 
gagement; 

A matrix of the characters’ emotional 
involvements; 

Rules of engagement for Boston's 


aliens; 
A future vocabulary. 


Much of this detail never gets into the 
prose, but creating it brings the world alive 
in the author's mind, so comes alive on the 
page. For instance, in large buildings, 
everyone moves on foot via elevators, esca- 
lators, or moving sidewalks. In the Cube, 
these must connect together, so | invented 
the overall term movers and defined them 
through their use. Engineers start from, 
“What can | achieve?" Science fiction writers 
start from, "What do | want?" So movers did 
what a future city would want them to do. 

For In the Basement, | had special 
help. My future Boston would be more 
complex if more than one person contributed 
to imagining it, so | conceived the idea of 
writing a mosaic novel—a shared world 
done properly, if you will—set in Future 
Boston. The workshop . 1thusiastically 
accepted my proposal. During the entire 
time | was writing the novel, Alexander 
Jablokov, Geoffrey A. Landis, Sarah Smith, 
and Steven Popkes (among others) were 
inventing aliens, places, and future history. 
Future Boston took on a life of its own and 
became, in its own right, a fascinating and 
successful anthology. 


Step 3: Outline the Story. The thematic 
development creates a general plot. Charac- 
ters take rough shapes. Now they must 
move onstage according to their own inter- 
nal imperatives. The plot must be outlined. 
Briefly, my steps: 

3.A. Design the Action. Where does 
the action open? Where does it close? What 
happens in between? This is a combination 
of flow chart and state diagram: at the nov- 
el’s opening, where are the characters, and 
where are they when the novel closes? How 
do they get from here to there? 

In the best fiction, the outer journey is 
matched by an inner journey. So who are the 
characters at novel's open? How are they 
changed by what they experience? Who are 
they when the book is done? 

In the Basement opens with a girl 
missing and a detective hired to find her. 
The novel ends with the girl found—with 
unexpected consequences. To find the girl, 
the detective must understand her. Beverly 
O'Meara's search to find Diana Sherwood is 
paralleled by her search to understand 
Diana, and also to understand herself. 

3.B. Trim the Fat. Once the story lines 
have been designed, tighten them up. Link 
the characters together so their actions 
overlap one another. Eliminate stories or 
characters which serve no thematic purpose. 

3.C. Do a Scene-By-Scene Schematic. 
Some events in a story are better if held 
offstage (Hamlet's father is murdered before 
the play begins). So | go through the story 
and construct an outline, scene by scene, of 
what the reader will see. 

Critiquing a scene outline is helpful and 
interesting for both author and critics. The 
Cambridge SF Workshop has substantially 
improved several novels before they were 
ever written. This structural massaging is the 
part of critical work which | enjoy the most. 

3.D. Replot the Story. A novel, like a 
tree, becomes more complex as it grows. 
Repeat the first three steps. Various strands 
can be brought back together; a scene late 
in the novel can be made to resonate with 
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one earlier. 


Step 4: Write the First Draft. Every 
author's mind contains both a creator and an 
editor. As the creator taps out each clunky 
sentence into glowing words on the comput- 
er screen, the editor cringes and gags. The 
editor must be anesthetized long enough for 
the creator to produce an entire dramatic 
unit, and then let the editor have at it. 

Nobody | know produces perfect prose 
the first crack. Draft-writing is done in layers, 
like a painter who builds up a scene from 
cartoon, sketch, study, and eventually. Write 
and throw out; write and throw out. 

4.A. Design the Scene. | start by review- 
ing my 100-word chapter summary so that | 
know its thematic and dramatic objectives. 
Then | mentally stage the scene as if | were 
directing it as a play. Who is the main char- 
acter? Is the scene from that character’s 
point of view? Who else is in the scene? 
What are the scene's big moments (key 
actions, statements, emotions, pieces of 
information)? How does the focal character 
react to each one? 

In contrast for my three previous novels, 
which hopped around among different 
points of view, In the Basement is a first- 
person continuous narrative told by its detec- 
tive, Beverly O'Meara. Locking myself in to a 
single point of view created its own prob- 
lems. What must the reader learn? What can 
Bev see? How can we show the rest? 

To solve these problems, most detec- 
tives have Watsons. | created Akktri, a Phner 
alien with unusual abilities, and the little guy 
virtually took over the story. The relation- 
ship between Akktri and Bev became a 
growing strand that eventually was drawn 
back into the theme. 

4.B. Sketch the Scene. Next comes a 
sketch or storyboard of the dialog: who says 
what, how the others react. | spend no effort 
on word choice: Bob and Joe are talking, 
even if Bob is a computer and Joe is an 
alien. (Stylizing comes later.) The end 
product is a 2-3 page storyboard. 

Because the sketch is short, it's relative- 
ly easy to figure out what's missing and 
where it goes. If the dialog has wandered, 
that can be clipped. The whole point is to 
get the ideas down fast, visualizing the 
scene and making it ring true rather than 
making it read like anything, in the same way 
that a figure draftsman first blocks out the 
body's large shapes before adding detail. 

4.C. Write the zero draft. | call it this 
because it is the thing which my creator 
produces and which my editor edits into a 
first draft. 

| often write zero drafts late at night, 
after my editor is asleep but when my creator 
is still awake. Playing jazz or New Age helps 
my concentration as long as the music is 
something | know well and has no lyrics. The 
word-making brain is totally disrupted by 
hearing dialog from another source. 

Usually the story develops its own life at 
this stage. Characters stubbornly refuse to 
behave the way they are supposed to; new 
unexpected events occur. Sometimes it 
upsets all my careful structuring. If this 
happens, | know it's cooking. 

During In the Basement, Bev's self- 
reliance arose from being a single-parent 
child who felt ambivalent about her (now 
dead) father. Bev didn't know how her father 
died. | sent her on an expedition to find out. 


As | worked with it, In the Basement 
became all about manipulation. Bev uses 
Akktri without realizing it. She tries to manip- 
ulate informants to discover what they know. 
Iris, her client, tries to manipulate Bev’s 
search. Diana's kidnapper is trying to 
manipulate Iris. And so on. Manipulation 
became the unifying motif of the novel, as 
the city-as-organism became its unifying 
metaphor. 


Step 5: Micro-edit. \|n contrast to first 
draft, micro-editing is easy: my editor-brain 
is in its glory. Decisions are made at the level 
of sentences and below: word choices and 
rearranging phrases. These can usually be 
resolved independent of the overall canvas. 
My manuscript pages become covered with 
a blizzard of red ink. 

| micro-edit in a convergent series of 
passes, like sanding with successively finer 
grit, until the work is good enough to work- 
shop. 


Step 6: Workshop the Material. | usually 
think my first drafts are good (ha). Polishing 
reinforces this illusion: it desensitizes me to 
larger issues like whether characters work 
and whether scenes are necessary, 
appropriate, and quick enough. 

| let the chapters sit four to twelve 
weeks, to the point where I've forgotten the 
exact wording and then submit them to the 
workshop. Both steps are necessary. The 
piece must be workshopped to find flaws | 
didn't see. And it must age first so that | can 
hear and accept the criticism. If the same 
suggestions had been made just after | wrote 
it, I'd have argued endlessly and unwisely 
rejected them. 


Step 7: Fiat Recipes. Workshop is a full- 
body massage by a disinterested robot: you 
emerge invigorated but also pummeled and 
sore. Most significantly, a workshop will 
overload the author with ideas, some of 
which directly contradict one another. Others 
are sensible on their own merits but inap- 
propriate given the story being told. 

Good critics are a huge resource. Use 
them. Exploit them. Submit material any time 
you can. 

(In this | am speaking only of serious 
critics who seek only to help the author 
improve the fiction. Family, friends, and 
adult education creative writing classes often 
have other agendas, such as being nice to 
the author, psychoanalyzing oneself, or 
advocating a political agenda. These inter- 
fere with critiquing the work as work. If you 
want to get published, avoid such critics.) 

A good critic's comments almost always 
flag real problems. The comment itself may 
be misguided or the proposed solution 
infeasible, but a wise author will not disre- 
gard any advice without having considered it 
carefully. 

Regarding workshop criticism, my 
motto is, the more the better. | don't like 
having my work’s flaws pointed up—who 
does?—but that’s short-term discomfort. The 
work improves. That's what matters. And the 
praise you earn (especially from experts) is 
a source of lasting satisfaction. 

After the workshop, | write a distillation, 
topic by topic, of the comments | found most 
relevant, annotated by source (different crit- 
ics have different perspectives), together 
with my fixit recipes. By doing this, | inter- 
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nalize and integrate these ideas into my 
mental image of the novel, in effect repro- 
gramming myself. 

When a novel is being critiqued chapter 
by chapter, | also give my fixit recipes to the 
workshop members. This ratifies their 
suggestions and thus encourages them to 
make. It also keeps them up to date as to 
the changing novel, so they need not cri- 
tique the same offense repeatedly. 


Step 8: Revisit and Complicate The 
Theme. Once the first draft is done, | look at 
the novel as a whole and try to draw together 
its disparate elements. For instance, regard- 
ing the relationship between Diana and her 
mother, Iris Sherwood, Diana proved to be a 
focal element that | could not directly stage 
(because Diana had disappeared). Explor- 
ing Bev's feelings toward her offstage 
(dead) father let me shadow-stage the 
Iris-Diana issues. That meant rediscovering 
Bev's childhood, her adolescence, her 
estrangement from her father, and his death. 

Discovering that Bev was using Akktri 
without knowing it meant that she had to 
realize this before novel's end and ask his 
forgiveness. 


Step 9: Retrofit. Changes in the novel's 
overall structure forces me to change many 
scenes throughout the book. For Bev to gain 
understanding of her manipulation of Akktri, 
she had to meet other Phneri: in a new 
event, she accidentally killed a Phner in a 
Basement shootout early in the book. This 
did not bother the Phneri, who are stoic 
about death, but upset her greatly. All her 
early encounters had to be reinterpreted in 
light of these new events. 

By now the novel had plenty of action 
and a short time frame (all the action covers 
only forty-eight hours). That left no room for 
the long, leisurely explorations of Boston's 
workings that had been my original seed of 
an idea. 

Out they came. 

(The apocryphal story is told of the 
maharaja who built the Taj Mahal as a tomb 
for his mother. When it was all done, the 
casket on its pedestal in the center of the 
vast open domed space, he stood back, 
dissatisfied, staring at his creation, trying to 
find the element that marred its perfection. 
Finally he pointed to the casket and said in 
disgust, “Take that thing away.") 

| started In the Basement to be an 
exploratorium and wrote a story to give a 
reason to wander. But then the. story crowd- 
ed out the travelogue—yet it left behind a 
fully realized, believable stage that fit this 
particular story. 


Step 10: Rewrite. Rewriting is a fast- 
forward replay of the first draft. Take a 
chapter, identify its flaws. Reread the fixit 
recipes. Delete large chunks as appropriate. 
Sketch in the replacement sections. Draft 
them. Polish them. Repeatedly pass through 
the material, narrowing the focus each time. 

In the Basement, my most difficult 
book, took three complete drafts. 


| try to make each book better than the 
one before it. It's time to put what | learned 
writing In the Basement to work creating my 
fifth book, The Mandrake Project. 

In three years, ask me how it came 
out.s 


Vanishing 
Stars 


Arthur Haupt 


A Retrospective Look at Bester’s The Stars My Destination 


You know you're getting old when The 
Stars My Destination, first published in 
1956, goes out of print for the third or fourth 
time. But under the entry for "Bester, Alfred," 
the latest Books In Print (1990-91) lists only 
two late-Bester novels, The Deceivers and 
Golem 


A phone call to Franklin Watts, the most 
recent publisher of Stars, confirms that they 
have dropped the title from their backlist. 
Heinlein and Bradbury books may stay in 
print decade after decade; the Bantam 
Martian Chronicles has sailed through 71 
printings. But Stars—which, Samuel R. 
Delany has written, "is considered by many 
readers and writers, both in and outside the 
field, to be the greatest single SF 
novel"—has endured a very checkered 
publishing history. 

Bester’s swashbuckling saga of telepor- 
tation and revenge began its life in print as a 
four-part serial in Galaxy magazine (October 
1956 to January 1957). Bester was an SF 
maverick. Born in 1913, he had started out a 
youthful SF story writer, then left the field 
and was lured back in his late '30s by 
Horace Gold, editor of Galaxy. 

Finding himself unemployed in 1951, 
he wrote, with Gold’s advice and encour- 
agement, his first novel, the genre-breaking, 
Hugo-winning The Demolished Man (1953). 
Set in the telepathic 24th century, this 
murder story combined melodramatic action 
and psychological analysis in a strange new 
SF brew, and Bester went overnight from 
being a minor SF writer to being an extreme- 
ly major one. 

In the mid-1950s, while living abroad, 
he began writing his second SF novel, 
grounded on a revenge plot like that of The 
Count of Monte Cristo (an influence he 
freely acknowledged: "I'd always preferred 
the anti-hero and I'd always found high 
drama in compulsive types [like Monte 
Cristo].") 

That kernel of plot, combined with a 
profusion of other ideas—Bester had a 
“magpie" mind—became The Stars My 
Destination. 

The setting of The Stars My Destina- 
tion is a futuristic 25th-century civilization 
recognizably descended from our own but 


almost totally transformed by the discovery 
and harnessing of teleportation—called 
*jaunting," in the jargon of the day. Every- 
where, humanity is “on the jaunte." Without a 
second thought, people teleport themselves 
around the Earth in instantaneous, mind- 
willed 1,000-mile jumps. As Bester describes 
25th-century Times Square: 


*...the [two-hundred-yard-wide jaunte] 
stage began to flicker with a sudden flurry of 
arrivals and departures. Figures appeared 
momentarily as they jaunted in, hesitated 
while they checked their surroundings and 
set new coordinates, and then disappeared 
as they jaunted off. At each disappearance 
there was a faint ~ Pop’... Laborers in heavy 
work clothes, still spattered with snow, were 
on their way south to their homes after a shift 
in the north woods... And from eastern 
Greenland, where it was already noon, a 
horde of white-collar office workers was 
pouring into New York for their lunch hour." 


The rich erect mazes in front of their 
mansions to keep jaunting intruders at bay. 
Criminals jaunte with the night around the 
world. The planets of the solar system have 
been explored, but space travel is still 
conducted via space ship because jaunting 
is only possible on the surface of planets. To 
teleport, you must be able to be able to 
visualize exactly where you are and where 
you're going (a crucial plot complication, it 
turns out), and space has no reference 
points. Similarly, criminals are imprisoned in 
alightless cavern under the Pyrenees—if 
you can't see where you are, you can't 
jaunte out. 

Incidentally, there's an interplanetary 
war on, between the decadent, plutocratic 
society of the Inner Planets (our side) and 
the Outer Satellites (prompting one more use 
of teleportation: “draft-jaunting"). 

In the middle of this chaotic, baroque 
century, a mechanic’s mate 3rd class 
becomes a castaway between Mars and 
Jupiter, marooned alone on the blasted hulk 
of a space freighter. He's a giant of a man, 
the ultimate hulking proletarian, and his 
name is Gully Foyle. Six months of being a 
castaway have crushed his already slow- 


witted spirit down to animal level. But when a 
passing space ship, the S.S. Vorga, unac- 
countably refuses to heed his distress calls, 
a titanic sense of injustice and fury suddenly 
explodes within him—a strength of emotion 
he has never before felt in his life. 

Being pitilessly abandoned galvanizes 
him into action. Foyle rescues himself, driven 
by the obsession of extracting revenge from 
Vorga, whose maleficent existence—and the 
people behind the decision to leave him to 
rot—are for him what the white whale was for 
Ahab. For the first time, his life has meaning. 
In his gutter argot, he swears: 

"Vorga,’ | kill you filthy...." 

Back on Earth, Foyle becomes a hospi- 
talized war casualty, and the violence-strewn 
plot begins rolling in earnest. He tries to 
revenge himself by blowing up Vorga, is 
instead captured and imprisoned, then 
escapes. In pursuing his revenge he per- 
force becomes everything he never was as a 
merchant mariner—rich, educated, dedicat- 
ed. 

The action covers most of the inner 
solar system as Foyle becomes locked in 
battle with the owners of Vorga—the power- 
ful industrial clan of Presteign—and with 
Central Intelligence (two entities that are also 
at war with each other and with the Outer 
Satellites). Foyle’s quest is further complicat- 
ed by several unforgettable women/lovers/ 
adversaries, including Olivia Presteign, the 
aristocratic albino daughter of the Presteign 
clan who can only see in the infrared spec- 
trum. (I said this was a baroque story.) 

He starts to find out who on Vorga gave 
the order to abandon him, and why. Mean- 
while, the interplanetary war is heating up, 
and, in still another plot line, the search is on 
by everyone for a mysterious metallic sub- 
stance called PyrE that’s vital to winning the 
war and perilous to ail human life, and 
whose existence is bound up with the 
wrecked ship between Mars and Jupiter 
where Foyle was marooned in the first place. 

Foyle grows. In the end he is able to 
turn his back on revenge and becomes 
redeemed. And the deepest secret of the 
novel turns out to be, not PyrE, not even the 
seemingly inexplicable Burning Man who 
repeatedly appears like a wraith to haunt 
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Foyle (yet another plot line)—but the prom- 
ise and potential that lie within Foyle himself, 
as Stars climaxes with what Paul Williams 
said is recognized in SF as “one of the best- 
constructed, most effective, most memorable 
endings of its kind in modern literature." In a 
story characterized by both brutality and 
witty sophistication, this ending comes as a 
surprise—too cosmic to be melodrama, too 
heartfelt to be "sophisticated," too moving to 
be corny. 

Chase and capture and search and 
intrigue—it's been done before in SF, right? 
E.g., Doc Smith and A.E. van Vogt.... 

Maybe so, but with The Demolished 
Man and Stars, Bester gave SF melodrama 
new life. He was a stylist—"an everything 
writer," he called himself—who after his 
youthful departure from SF had cut his teeth 
writing for comic books and radio drama, 
and so learned to think “story, instead of 
about a story." His talent for making melo- 
drama go is unsurpassed in SF, and perhaps 
out of SF as well. 

Stars’s jammed multiple plots are 
complex, but in a sense, very streamlined as 
well. Every scene in Stars has the right 
shape for the job, as a result of Bester’s 
writing philosophy, gleaned from those years 
in radio and comics—"Visualization, attack, 
dialogue, and economy." The reader typical- 
ly gets hurled into the middle of a scene, 
then hurled right out again and in the middle 
of the next one. Sometimes vital information 
comes across from straightforward narration, 
sometimes from the characters, sometimes 
only on the fly from the rapidly unfolding 
events. There’s a terrific extended under- 
ground escape. A terrific confrontation 
above an asteroid. A terrific ballroom 
scene..,.the list goes on. Every action scene 
or plot twist more jolting than the one before. 

Furthermore, all this takes place in an 
amazingly colorful 25th-century society. The 
solar system seethed with activity...fighting, 
feeding, and breeding...learning the new 
technologies that spewed forth almost before 
the old had been mastered... 

It was an age of freaks, monsters, and 
grotesques. All the world was misshapen in 
marvelous and malevolent ways... 

The history of SF is littered with utopias, 
dystopias, and social satire, but | don't know 
of any writer before Bester positing the idea 
that the future would be fundamentally more 
decadent, colorful, chaotic, and bizarre than 
the present. (The Demolished Man's 24th 
century was similarly bizarre.) What's re- 
markable to me is that Bester was writing all 


this in the middle of the 1950s, that most 
buttoned-down and buttoned-up of eras. 
How did he know? 

Back then, he was taken to task in 
reviews for his lack of scientific accuracy, 
and conscious disdain for same. As Damon 
Knight pointed out at the time, Bester could 
even mistakenly write that tin cans are made 
of tin. The criticisms have merit; in Stars, 
people effortlessly jockey personal space 
ships like they're rocket-powered cabin 
cruisers. But Besterian SF wasn't in the 
business of scientific prediction, it was in the 
business of Story. And Stars reads as 
though the writer took the whole toy box of 
SF ideas—interplanetary war, ESP, futuristic 
society, cyborg implantation, time travel, 
"induction fields," and all the rest (everything 
except aliens; this is a strictly human-orient- 
ed story) and said to himself, "This is all very 
nice. Now let’s make this stuff move." 

My favorite stuff: 

@ The long expository prologue ("This 
was a Golden Age..."). However obligatory 
this introduction to jaunting and the 25th 
century may be, it’s a fascinating work of art 
in its own right. ("Progress stems...out of the 
marriage of pinnacle freaks.") It also reminds 
me of the newsreel in Citizen Kane, which 
serves a similar expository function in that 
film, yet could be studied over and over as a 
mini-film on its own. 

w Wit. The 497 surgically identical Mr. 
Prestos, who run the 497 retail outlets of 
Presteign. "Young Sidney Kodak who would 
one day be Kodak of Kodak..." The scientific 
verdict on the miracle of jaunting: "Teleporta- 
tion is a Tigroid Function. [Applause]" 

= The locales. Stars may be a 25th- 
century star-spanning saga, but | like the 
way it can still include such familiar places 
as Green Bay, Wisconsin; Montauk, Long 
Island; Rome, Italy; and—at the climax—the 
bomb-blasted, flame-filled nave of St. Pat- 
tick’s Cathedral, on New York's Fifth Avenue, 
500 years from now. 

= Memorable characters. Robin 
Wednesbury. Captain Peter Y'’ang-Yeovil. 
Jisbella McQueen. Olivia Presteign. Great 
names, too. 

@ Lists. Stars is an epic, and every epic 
should have lists of things. This is one of 
many in the novel: "Y’ang-Yeovil was a 
member of the dreaded Society of Paper 
Men, an adept of the Tientsin Image Makers, 
a Master of Superstition, and fluent in the 
Secret Speech." 

@ The final speech. Foyle’s exhortations 
from the Eros statue in Piccadilly Circus 
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comprise one of the greatest speeches | 
know of. 

Stars is a bona fide epic, in the sense 
that it’s an encyclopedic story (all manner of 
things crammed into it) with a hero of heroic 
stature, about things of permanent human 
concern, like redemption, freedom, and the 
Big Breakout that humanity needs, in all 
ways. 

It’s a healing story that (like The Demol- 
ished Man) starts with a sick man at the end 
of his tether. It's a story that ascribes impor- 
tance to freaks and passion and energy—all 
of which are the apple of Bester's eye. Look 
back at that description of the Times Square 
jaunte stage. It’s this same society that 
Bester throughout the novel is implicitly criti- 
cizing for being too limited, too hidebound, 
too slow. 

Speed, ever more speed. Consider the 
absurdist activities of Foyle, when, taking on 
the identity of a nouveau riche wastrel, one 
Fourmyle of Ceres, he plays the clown for 
public consumption. 

"He rushed to his physics laboratory 
where he destroyed an expensive chronome- 
ter to experiment with cog wheels, jaunted to 
the bandstand where he seized a baton and 
led the orchestra into confusion, put on 
skates and fell into the scented swimming 
pool, was hauled out, swearing fulminously 
at the lack of ice, and was heard to express 
a desire for solitude." 

If that’s not enough, Foyle/Fourmyle 
also has his body electronically wired for 
acceleration so he can act even faster in 
action scenes like this one: "The blur that 
was Foyle came up behind them and quietly 
stung them with [anesthetic] ampules." His 
credo, he tells a socialite, is "Millions for 
nonsense but not one cent for entropy." And 
once, when conscience makes him falter, he 
catches himself: "/f / burn in hell, Vorga’ll 
burn with me.’ He pounded his palms to- 
gether, stinging himself back to strength and 
purpose." 

No wonder the vital metal everyone is 
chasing is called PyrE; the E at the end of 
PyrE stands for energy, and it’s energy that 
everyone is chasing—energy and willpower 
and faith. 

All these themes come together at the 
climax. The most famous aspect of that 
climax is Foyle’s experience of synesthesia 
(i.e., crossed senses: hearing for sight, sight 
for hearing...). The plot rationale is that this 
disorder is a neural response to supreme 
stress (in this case, Foyle is being burned 
alive as a lake of molten copper comes 
down on him). Synesthesia also gives Bester 
a field day to experiment with typography 
and in-text graphics. For example: 


[Insert GREEN LIGHT ATTACKED art] 


OK, synesthesia’s a tour de force, But 
perhaps there’s something else there as well. 
One thing | detect in Polish writer Stanislaw 
Lem’s critiques of SF is a despair that the 
genre (and maybe fiction, and maybe lan- 
guage itself) simply aren't up to the task of 
describing the vast, inhuman, ‘real" Uni- 
verse—the Universe that Lem sees all too 
clearly but can’t seem to transmute into the 
truthful art he wants to create. 

I'd like to think Bester’s climax in Stars 
is an attempt to solve Lem’s problem. Bester 
really is trying to translate the indescribable 


through the metaphor of crossed senses, 
with descriptions like, "The motion of the surf 
was bawling: 'LOGERMIST CROTEHAVENI” 
and directions like, "You'll pass througha 
solid sheet of light and come to the taste of 
quinine..." 

And in the novel's grand finale, Foyle 
succeeds in hurling himself into the void and 
floats alone in space vacuum without a 
spacesuit, more dead than alive, looking out 
in wonder—"NOW: Rigel in Orion, burning 
blue-white..." And for our part we see a man 
who is at last in harmony with the Universe 
and with himself, in a scene that has to be 
the ultimate expression of the whole SF 
ethos—of everything we believe and hope. 

When Stars was published, it arrived as 
the new, second novel by the author who'd 
made a considerable splash with The 
Demolished Man three years earlier, when, 
in Sam Moskowitz's view, he had "stylistically 
awed most of his fellow science-fiction writ- 
ers." 

Stars's reception was favorable but a 
little mixed. While some reviewers gave it 
raves, others thought that this time Bester 
had gone too far—with violence, unbridled 
melodrama, peculiar names, and inatten- 
tiveness to "true" science. They considered it 
a step down from Demolished. 

Its reputation improved within a few 
years; the standard assessment by now (this 
one from Peter Nicholls, writing in Book 
World) is that it’s “one of the most inventive 
and colorful novels in S-F’s history." Regard- 
ing its place vis-a-vis Demolished, Neal J. 
Conan has put the quandary well. He calls 
Stars “one of the masterpieces of science 
fiction" and added that he "must admit a 
preference for [it] over The Demolished 
Man, but choosing between them is a pleas- 
ure | urge you to undertake for yourself." 

Stars placed 10th on Locus’s 1987 poll 
of the best all-time SF novel (Dune was 1). 
And although Stars, with its desultory pub- 
lishing history (see below), may not have 
achieved the notoriety it surely deserves, it 
has generally been credited with influencing 
the 1960s New Wave generation, and after 
that the 1980s cyberpunks. (Neuromancer 
may be about dueling computers, but its 
garish, chaotic brand-name-strewn land- 
scape seems very Besterian.) And am | the 
only moviegoer to see in 2001's Stargate 
sequence a tip o’ the hat to Gully Foyle’s 
jaunt into the Universe? ("NOW: Rigel in 
Orion...") 

Last but not least, | firmly believe that 
The Stars My Destination continues to lay 
down a challenge to any man and woman, 
girl and boy who picks up a pencil with the 
object of writing an SF story, to make them 
reflect: If my story doesn’t have blazing 
action, magnificent ballroom scenes, a whole 
new society imagined in wittily sharp detail, 
a complex hero, a striving for the Infinite, 
typographical experiments, multiple McGuf- 
fins, a panoply of fascinating characters, and 
a streamlined, pulse-pounding pace—am / 
doing my job? 

In March 1957 Signet published the first 
edition of Stars. Two years later the novel 
was anthologized complete as the conclud- 
ing treat in Volume 2 of the widely distributed 
Treasury of Great Science Fiction (1959), 
edited by Anthony Boucher. 

After three printings or so at Signet, 
Stars disappeared from the stands for the 
test of the 1960s. In 1970, a Bantam paper- 
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back came and went, utilizing the old Signet 
printing plates. Around 1975, a new Stars 
paperback was put out by Berkley, the third 
U.S. publisher to acquire it. | seem to recall 
that the all-new “cold-type" typesetting of this 
edition was ugly enough to stop a clock. 

Why wasn't The Stars My Destination 
more famous, more of a seller? (Though it's 
hardly an obscure book; | can remember 
people wearing “’Vorga,’ | kill you filthy" 
buttons at the 1974 Discon.) 

Hard to say. Maybe the first chapter or 
two aren't inviting enough. More likely, the 
book as a whole is ultimately too witty and 
sophisticated to have truly wide appeal; it 
just isn't Dandelion Wine. 

Still another possibility might be purely 
circumstantial—after Stars was published, 
Bester dropped out of SF (again!) to begin a 
nearly two-decade stint as a writer at Holi- 
day magazine. Hence, he didn't methodical- 
ly erect an attention-holding SF career for the 
reading public to focus on, where each new 
book helps sell the others and vice versa, 
etc., etc. Well, Bester was a maverick. 

Whatever the reason, the 1970s Berkley 
edition is, incredibly, the last U.S. paperback 
appearance of The Stars My Destination to 
appear to date. The two most recent edi- 
tions of the novel since then have both been 
hardback page-for-page facsimiles of the 
original Signet edition—reissues for the 
library market. 

The first of these, from Gregg in 1975, 
included an 11-page introduction by Paul 
Williams that’s highly informative about the 
novel's genesis and impact. The second, 
from Franklin Watts in the mid-1980s, carried 
no introduction but did fix a typo that had 
dogged the book throughout its publishing 
life. A sentence in the prologue should read 
‘plants...in operation," not "planets," and you 
can clearly see that somebody at Franklin 
Watts corrected it on the printing negative 
with a pen. 

Now both hardback editions have gone 
out of print. But Stars hasn't been totally 
extinguished. It’s in the collection of many 
public libraries, and Tiger! Tiger!—the Brit- 
ish version of Stars—continues to be pub- 
lished in paperback by Mandarin and is 
widely available in U.K. bookstores to this 
day. 

Tiger! is in fact a very slightly pre-Stars 
version of the saga of Gully Foyle. It was 
published in late 1956, before Bester revised 
and slightly expanded his tale for the U.S. 
market. 

At a brief glance, Tiger! seems a little 


bowdlerized—the British Foyle swears, 
"Vorga, | kill you deadly," which doesn't have 
quite the same éclat as "filthy." And while 
Tiger! has the typographical effects of 
Stars’s pyrotechnic climax, it lacks the 
accompanying pen-and-ink artwork. This is 
too bad, because that art—of butterfly wings 
and misty snowflakes—has always looked 
great. It was presumably drawn by Ed 
Emshwiller, who's credited with the other 
illustrations in the original Galaxy serializa- 
tion. "He was in a scintillating mist..." 

Even as the novel was getting scarcer 
in the early 1980s, | remember publicity 
announcements for an ill-starred Stars My 
Destination movie project. But the produc- 
ers were unknowns and the project vanished 
into the Hollywood labyrinth, presumably for 
lack of funding. Looking back, you also have 
to assume that Arnold Schwarzenegger 
never discovered Stars’s existence. The 
muscular star is reported to have coveted the 
Total Recall script for years before he could 
get the rights to it, but the meaty role of Gully 
Foyle (described in the book as a giant) 
surely makes Recall’s Doug Quaid pale. 
Had | been Schwarzenegger and knew 
about Stars, | know | would have seized on 
it—and its unforgettable revenge oath. 

Alfred Bester died in Pennsylvania in 
1987, aged 73. If literary history teaches us 
anything, it's that you can't keep a good 
book down. These days, bookstore shelves 
groan with “lost* works by Philip K. Dick. A 
never-before-published Bester mainstream 
novel from the 1960s, Tender Loving Rage, 
was published in 1991 by Tafford, which 
specializes in mainstream books by science 
fiction authors.* Someday, yet another new 
publisher will republish Stars, freshly type- 
set with any luck, and it will be back in print 
yet again. 

Yet isn't this publication saga a little 
depressing? In Bester’s fantastic future, 
*...eleven million million people swarmed in 
one of the most exciting ages ever known..." 
But a country presently swarming with a 
quarter-billion people seemingly can't 
generate enough market demand to keep in 
print a classic SF novel of this stature. Or has 
so much time passed since the 1950s that 
the Old Guard must graciously make way for 
new blood...or something. Did | mention that 
Bester's The Demolished Man is also out of 
print? You know you're getting old... @ 


*Tender Loving Rage by Alfred Bester, 


Tafford Publishing, Box 271804, Houston, 
Texas 77277, 272 pages, $19.95. 
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Words and Pictures 
Film Reviews 
by Darrell Schweitzer 


And Now! The Big Picture! 
(And Several Smaller Ones) 


There are some films that are almost not 
worth reviewing because they've already 
received so much attention by the time you 
read this column that | have little to add. 

For instance, you've probably all seen 
Hook (directed by Steven Spielberg, starring 
Robin Williams and Dustin Hoffman) or at 
least decided whether or not you want to see 
it. So, what's the use? | found it overblown, 
flashy, shallow, and occasionally dull. Lovely 
effects, grandiose sets—but we expect that 
from a big fantasy film nowadays. Hoffman’s 
characterization of Captain Hook has a cer- 
tain charm. Robin Williams as a middle-aged 
lawyer Peter Pan seemed less inspired, and 
sometimes reminded me of Bill Murray, a 
competent but much inferior actor. Some 
good jokes. But | feel no particular desire to 
see this one again, much less own a copy. 
Maybe I'm just not the right audience for this 
one. See it on the big screen, if at all. Take 
the kiddies. 


Star Trek 6: The Undiscovered 
Country is a lot more interesting, if only 
because Star Trek may have deeper reso- 
nances than Peter Pan. Few of us have read 
the James Barrie book. I, at least, haven't 
seen any TV Peter Pan in at least thirty years. 
But we've all seen a /ot of Star Trek. 

So, resonances. This one is supposed 
to be the last outing of the old cast, a kind of 
farewell to old friends. There are even jokes 
to that effect in the script, Captain Kirk 
saying to Dr. McCoy, "Maybe we're getting a 
little old for this." Yes, a lot of them are. 
Before this turns into Geriatric Trek: The 
Previous Generation, | think some of the 
original crew should step down. James 
Doohan as Scotty looks particularly bad 
these days. The orily cast member who still 
completely holds up is Mr. Spock, since 
Vulcans, after all, live far longer than Earth 
people and Spock as, in essence, Merlin to 


James T. Kirk’s King Arthur is perfectly 
convincing as a wise, mysterious, and e/der- 
ly figure. (He did survive into the Next 
Generation Era in a much-bally-hooed two- 
parter for the TV show at the end of last 
season. Spock’s presence was about all the 
episode had going for it. He was used spar- 
ingly, like an expensive monster in a ‘50s B- 
movie.) 

So, on some level, Star Trek 6 satisfies, 
quite aside from normal critical values. Too 
bad that otherwise it's only the most routine 
sort of ST rehashed headlines. 

My friend Lee Weinstein worked out a 
lovely comedy routine after viewing The 
Hunt for Red October. "Well, Sean Connery 
plays this Klingon captain who wants to 
defect to the Federation, and he’s got this 
ship with a new cloaking device. . ." 

So, giving credit where it’s due, let's 
admit that, even as that Spock two-parter of 
Next Generation was about the dissident 
movement in the aftermath of Tienanmen 
Square on Romulus, Star Trek 6 involves 
the inevitable dissolution of the Klingon 
empire: after Chernobyl (a power station on 
a moon, which replenishes the Klingon 
homeworld’s ozone layer, blows up; three 
quarters of the moon is gone, the remainder 
somehow retaining its shape like a bite taken 
out of an apple, despite which the Enterprise 
gets a transmission from the surface . . . well, 
remember, this is the Star Trek universe and 
Star Trek physics apply) the Klingon Gorba- 
chev tries to stave off bankruptcy and end 
the Cold War, but the industrial-military 
complexes of both sides (and, inexplicably, 
of the non-military, non-industrial Vulcans; 
go figure) stage a coup and have him 
knocked off. A hardliner general (played by 
Christopher Plummer) hopes to rescue the 
traditional empire by distracting the public 
with a jolly good war. (Do Klingon shoppers 
stand in long lines for all that icky stuff they 
eat?) Captain Kirk himself may be too much 
of an old-time cold warrior to work toward 
peace. (So why not send someone else? 
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Never mind.) Kirk and McCoy are framed for 
the murder and sent to the Gulag (called a 
"Gulag" in Klingon) in Siberia (an arctic 
"asteroid" with breathable atmosphere and 
Earth-level gravity), but of course the good 
guys win in the end. There are a couple 
inventive moments when Captain Kirk beds 
a seemingly female shapechanger who turns 
into... are you ready for this? . . . James T. 
Kirk at the worst possible time, so the guards 
can go through the old “He’s Kirk shoot 
him—No, he’s Kirk, shoot him!" routine. 
Since the object of this confrontation is to 
prove that one is not Kirk and thus avoid 
being shot, why the shapechanger didn’t 
suddenly turn into, say, Santa Claus, is 
beyond me. 

So, lots of pretty pictures on the big 
screen. Our old buddies getting older. An 
amusingly hammy Christopher Plummer. 
But, as usual, a storyline far, far below the 
level of even the most routine written SF. 


A little more interesting, certainly 
something | was looking forward to with 
greater interest, is the new film of The 
Addams Family. | confess to being a big fan 
of the old show, from childhood on. | always 
wanted to live at the Addams place, or at 
least next door so | could befriend Wednes- 
day and Pugsley and play with their neat 
spiders and romp in the swamp. (To quote 
Morticia from those days, “Any child who 
doesn’t like to romp in the swamp is 
warped!) 

| liked it. The new cast is superb, even 
Christopher Lloyd who had the difficult job of 
playing a character who might be Uncle 
Fester and then again might be an impostor 
after the Addams family fortune. (There’s 
been a change in the genealogy somewhere. 
Fester is now Gomez's elder brother, thus 
able to inherit the whole shebang and evict 
the rest of the clan.) When he starts to come 
into his true self, he’s wonderfully manic, a 
lot more active and inventive than the Jackie 
Coogan character, and just the sort of uncle 
every swamp-romping child ought to have. 
Raul Julia is a charming Gomez, Angelica 
Houston a suitably languorous Morticia; 
Carel Struycken, the giant from Twin Peaks, 
is impressively Lurching; Jimmy Workman is 
fine as Pugsley, and, of course, as you've all 
heard by now, Christina Ricci absolutely 
steals every scene she’s in as the mordant 
and irrepressible Wednesday. 

Visuals are very good. As you'd expect 
with almost thirty-years of technical progress, 
not to mention a major-feature budget, the 
Thing effects are far advanced over what 
we've seen before. 

And the director (Barry Sonnenfield) 
and his writers have gone back to the primal 
source, the actual Charles Addams cartoons, 
carefully reproducing at least five (Boiling oil 
on carolers; “Are you miserable darling?"; 
train passenger sees giant Gomez at the 
switch; three-legged baby-clothes; and kids 
swimming with shark-fins tied to their backs) 
in the course of things. 

The script, however, would have been 
about average for the old TV show. It isn't as 
bad as some of the mainstream critics seem 
to think, but it is the weak link, adequate 
enough to make all the scenes hang togeth- 
er in some logical motivational order, but 
never more than that. It all turns on Fester 
and Gomez having quarreled over the 
amours of different halves of a Siamese twin, 


back when they were wild young men, well 
before Gomez married Morticia. Fester 
stalked out, and has been missing in the 
Bermuda Triangle for twenty-five years. He 
comes back, very possibly an impostor... 
or is it the real Fester with amnesia who just 
thinks he is an impostor? 

My friend Lynn Crosson was the first 
one to wonder how, if Fester has been gone 
since before Gomez and Morticia’s marriage, 
twenty-five years in fact, the children could 
possibly know him. | wonder that too. Dia- 
logue could have been inserted to the effect 
that they've only heard about him and seen 
old home movies and form their opinions on 
that basis .. . but nobody seems to have 
thought of that. (/ was the first one to wonder 
why, if this is Fester, who has been bald 
since childhood, his impostor Mom has to 
shave his head. Does the Bermuda Triangle 
make hair grow?) 

Well, the plot holes are nowhere near as 
gaping as those in the allegedly serious 
Terminator II. Let's hope for an Addams 
Family Il. Everything is in place. Now all we 
need is a better story. 


And everything is completely in place in 
Terry Gilliam’s wondrous The Fisher King, 
starring Jeff Bridges as a selfish and self- 
destructive yuppie to be redeemed, and 
Robin Williams in an absolutely stunning 
performance as an inspired madman. (Ah, 
but halfway through, who is the Fisher King 
in need of healing, and who is the knight? 
The roles seem to reverse.) (And why is 
yuppie-bashing so easy when the audience 
presumably consists of yuppies? Is it be- 
cause, to paraphrase Somtow Sucharitkul’s 
observation on academics, every yuppie 
likes to see yuppies bashed, because he 
knows in his heart of hearts that he isn’t 
one?) 

| will confess a very personal reaction to 
this film, akin to the jolt H.P. Lovecraft got 
when he saw Berkeley Square and discov- 
ered that large chunks of it seemed to have 
come out of his own head. My uncritical 
reaction to the Williams character was, “This 
is Tom O'Bedlam." | mean, if my Tom O’Bed- 
lam stories were ever filmed, this is exactly 
who I'd want as the visionary madman, 
playing it with exactly the same mixture of 
humor, tenderness, and insecurity | imag- 
ined when | wrote the stories .. . but of 
course if anybody made a movie about Tom 
O'Bediam, they wouldn't have to come to 
me, as the character is as public domain as 
Robin Hood, and besides they probably 
couldn't afford Robin Williams, who is hot, 
hot, hot just now. But wow, a writer doesn't 
have that experience very often: Williams, 
exactly as | imagine Tom. And I've had the 
experience twice in a single year, the last 
time being when | discovered that several of 
Bud Cort’s screen personae could have 
stepped out of dozens of Darrell Schweitzer 
stories... 

Fine, but what about The Fisher King? 
A modern-day Grail quest in New York City, 
with comedy, pathos, genuine mythic 
depth... and it isn’t fantasy and shouldn't 
be fantasy, since the story is all about the 
balance between the visionary experience 
and delusion. The ferocious Red Knight who 
stalks the characters must be a product of 
their own minds, and the Grail must be an 
old sporting trophy. An actual supernatural 
element in this story would have been extra- 
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neous and wrecked it. I'm glad that Gilliam 
has become a restrained and mature enough 
director to see that. Had he made this right 
after Time Bandits, | couldn't be so sure... 


Actually the most usual and intriguing 
offering this season has been Peter Green- 
away’s eccentric rendition of Shakespeare's 
The Tempest, Prospero’s Books (starring 
Sir John Gielgud and a lot of naked people), 
a film which has become the very barometer 
of Yahoodom. Siskel and Ebert called it 
"kiddie porn." Many newspaper reviewers 
find it impenetrable, which only goes to 
show that this is not a movie for Arnold 
Schwartzenegger fandom. Much of the 
public lacks both the imagination and cultur- 
al referents to appreciate this. The audience 
grumbles. Quite a few of them walk out. In 
fact, I'm surprised to see it playing outside of 
the Art theaters. 

Well, why shouldn't excess itself be the 
actual subject matter of the film? Greenaway 
asks in an interview in the February 1992 
issue of a charmingly eccentric magazine 
called Film Threat, which | recommend 
highly. (Not just the interview, the magazine, 
which is irreverent, funny, insightful, and 
wont to cover much more out-of-the-way 
material than, say, Prevue. On your news- 
stands now.) “Why shouldn't the pleasure 
principle be a legitimate way in which to 
tackle these subjects? We're talking about a 
scholar’s mind. We're talking about the 
imagination of an eclectic magician, with all 
the world at his disposal. So that the very 
way the magic is manifested is itself the 
content of the film." 

Indeed, Greenaway’s original take on 
The Tempest is that Prospero is the author 
as well as the principal character in the play, 
so he is imagining the whole thing exactly as 
an elderly, brilliant magician long stranded 
on a desert isle might: as a vast, sensual 
pageant, like a series of overwhelming 
Renaissance paintings come to life, with 
Prospero doing voice-overs for virtually 
everyone's lines. There is indeed an incredi- 
ble amount of nudity, but, get this, no sex. 
“Pornographic?" Well, you may learn that 
there is a difference between boys and girls 
from this, but you won't learn what the differ- 
ence is for. Prospero’s isle is inhabited by 
thousands of spirits, the products of his own 
mind, who appear naked, in classical poses. 


Ariel (played, sometimes simultaneously, by 
a child, a youth, and a grown man) wears a 
right red loincloth, presumably so he won't 
be lost in the crowd. 

It's a beautiful and beautifully rendered 
film, done with the very latest in computer- 
enhanced special effects, sometimes a bit 
too overwhelming for my taste. | would have 
appreciated a pause every once in a while, 
with a few simpler, more realistic settings (a 
real beach or a forest) for contrast with the 
next huge and busy panorama. (But, well, as 
they say, nothing exceeds like excess .. .) 
My first response at the end of this was, 
"Very French." Even so. The French, much 
more than the Americans, have an almost 
painterly cinematic tradition of visual beauty 
for its own sake. Not surprisingly, the credits 
tell us this is an Anglo-French production. 


Short Takes: 

| forgot to write about Jacob’s Ladder 
(1990) last time. Think of it as an upscale 
version of Brain Dead, in the longstanding 
“Oh no! I’m dead!"/ "Occurrence at Owl's 
Creek Bridge" school of supernaturalism. 
Adrian Lynne directed. Bruce Joel Rubin 
wrote it, and his script was apparently 
legendary as one of the great unproduced 
scripts in Hollywood as he turned down 
offers from horror shlockmeisters until 
someone was willing to do a decent job. Tim 
Robbins stars as a Vietnam veteran who 
begins to see demons, and otherwise expe- 
rience flashbacks from his war days... and | 
am sure you will figure out very quickly that 
he never left Vietnam, and his whole post- 
war life is a hallucination as he lies dying in 
a camp hospital. But, within this context, the 
theme is treated with intelligence, even 
dignity, as the character must gradually 
become reconciled with death and learn to 
“let go." Whether or not it's all caused by top 
secret experiments with a psycho-drug is not 
clear. 

Out of the Dark (1988) (directed by 
Michael Shroeder; starring Cameron Dye, 
Lynn Danielson, Tracey Walter, Bud Cort, 
Divine, etc.) is somewhere between crime 
and horror, a suspense film which takes the 
now-cliche of the killer clown and treats it 
like, well, a cliche. Someone dressed as a 
clown is killing the girls at a phone-sex 
company. The gore is restrained by the 
standards of these things. There are even 
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Opening Paragraphs from Il Stories 


The AIDS Giver 


Michael knew what he had. And when the 
breathing got heavy, he took it out and showed 
them: A blood test certifying him HIV Negative. 
The recently dated Fairfield Medical Center 
receipt made him a safe ship in a paranoid sea, 
and women begged to be taken aboard. 

Of course, there was no Fairfield Medical 
Center and Michael Mulvina was as HIV 
Positive as the Pope was Catholic. The first thing 
he did each Monday morning was type out a new 
receipt. 

Michael called himself “The AIDS Giver.” 

He had gotten the disease from a woman, so 
there was a little gender karma to be settled. He 
figured if he popped a pussy a day, he’d have time 
to take about 1500 females along with him. 
They’d pass it on to two or three more, and the 
receivers would pass it on, et fuckin’ cetera, His 
seven-inch gun could shoot down maybe 10,000. 
Dying wouldn't be so bad if he could take that 
many along for the ride. At least it wouldn't be 
lonely. 

“But how do you know they get it?” Skitter 
asked him one night. They were standing at the 
bar in The Palomino in North Hollywood. 
Skitter shook his head. “I mean, how do you 
know for sure?” 

“I bite the beaver.” Michael flipped a Marlboro 
out of a pack, scratched a table match with his 
thumbnail and sucked smoke. “They bleed and 
squeal. I apologize for getting so excited. They 
take it as acompliment. We don’t miss a stroke.” 

Skitter smiled:and shook his head. “And they 
give you money to support a grand lifestyle.” He 
opened his arms like a preacher in a pulpit. 

Skitter reminded Michael of a Pekinese that 
looked at you with expectant eyes while running 
around in circles, twitching and maybe peeing on 
your shoe. 


Buy American, Or Else 


Axe in hand, he stood facing the new 
Mercedes 500SL. Glancing both ways to make 
sure he was alone on the third floor of the 
parking garage, he pushed the stop watch on his 
Timex and grasped the axe handle with both 
hands. Smiling, he raised the axe in the air. 
Sweat beaded his forehead, his eye twitched, and 
his heart hammered. He tensed his shoulders, 
teetered momentarily, then drove the axe down 
like an executioner dispatching a condemned 
man. 

The mirrored métal surface crumpled with a 
screech-groan-snap that released the bowed 
hood and set off a squawking alarm. He silenced 
it by chopping the battery cable in half. The next 
blow took out the grill; pieces clattered to the 
pavement like broken teeth. A headlight and the 
right front fender were next to go. It took six 
seconds to blast the windshield and lower the 
boom on the roof and driver's door. 

Eighteen seconds. Amen. 

His breath coming in quick shallow gasps, he 
stepped back to observe his work. Satisfied, he 
withdrew a small card from his shirt pocket and 
tossed it into the front seat. 

Traitor: 

By purchasing a foreign car, you 
financed alien powers who used 
the money to buy up our country. 
Next time, buy American. 


Hair 
Benjamin Barton opened his eyes to find one 
of his wife’s eyebrows filling his field of vision. 
Ellen snored peacefully on her pillow, six inches 
from his face. He studied the unruly hairs 
growing this way and that and decided hair was 


disgusting. It wasn’t a quirky idea that evolved 
out of a traumatic experience, but a simple fact 
that for 38 years he had somehow failed to 
recognize. Until now. 

He got up and slogged to the bathroom. 
Looking in the mirror, he ran his fingers through 
his hair. It was revolting. He did the best he could 
with scissors, but his dome ended up looking like 
a basketball with stubble. Then he lathered up 
and shaved what was left. His eyebrows and 
armpits were next. Clipping off his eyelashes 
proved difficult and time consuming. He was 
sitting on the toilet seat shaving his testicles 
when his wife walked into the bathroom and 
screamed. 

That's how it started. 


The Inflatable Woman 


She saw him masturbating. It shocked her. 
Sure, everybody did it, but not like this. He held 
the KY in one hand and that plastic body in the 
other and just went to town. Him on top—the 
doll on top—firing it in and out of that inflatable 
female like she was the love of his life. 

“Whew!” 

“You're a peeping Tom,” Nancy said. “Why do 
you do it?” 

Lizzie shrugged. “I didn’t set out to watch him 
pound his pud. It’s just that lately, while 
meditating, I project to him. It’s called remote 


viewing.” 
Freak Link 


She wanted to rape a woman. Not just rape 
her; she wanted to rip off the woman’s clothes 
and humiliate her before forcefully violating her 
body. 

Susan swam up through the depths of sleep 
and broke the surface gasping for air. Eyes wide, 
bathed in perspiration, she stared at the green 
numbers eerily projected on the bedroom ceiling 
by the digital clock: 2:20 a.m. Even awake, the 
unspeakable desires and images flooded her 
mind. She took a deep breath; she smelled sex. 

A psychotic delusion. The thought filled her with 
fear, but the fear was drowned by an irrational 
need of release. She imagined herself tying off 
and shooting some peace into her veins. She 
remembered lusting for a cigarette after giving 
them up. She saw herself spreading the blonde’s 
legs. Shocked, she covered her mouth to keep 
from screaming. 

Easing her naked body quietly out of bed so as 
not to disturb her peacefully sleeping husband, 
she padded to the bathroom. Closing the door, 
she flicked on the light and looked in the mirror 
as if expecting to see someone else. Her red hair 
was more disheveled than usual and her green 
eyes more fearful, but she was herself —a pretty, 
33-year-old mother of three children who 
wanted to ravage barroom tramps. 


Bone Thrower 
(A 12,000 word novelette) 


Hannah squatted on her haunches in the 
passenger seat, hands resting on the Mercedes 
dashboard, buttocks rising and falling to the 
Indian drumming on the radio. 

Jeffrey looked at his wife out of the corner of 
his eye, trying to remember if she was about to 
start her period. He decided to ignore her and the 
music as they rolled eastward toward the New 
Mexico border. 

“OH-H-H-H, akshe toe,” she moaned, 
pointing. 

Ahead, something was dead on the road. As 
the car approached, two vultures grudgingly 
gave up their meal and flapped lazily into the 
cloudless sky. 

“STOP THE CAR,” Hannah screamed, 
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throwing the back of her hand into her 
husband's face. 

“WHA-A-A-AT?” Blood spurted from Jeffrey's 
nose. The car weaved over the center line, hit the 
dead thing and nearly ran off the road before he 
regained control. He slammed his foot on the 
brake and the Mercedes’ tires screeched, leaving 
asmoking trail as the vehicle fishtailed and shud- 
dered to a stopin the center of the highway. 

“VE HAD ENOUGH OF THIS SHIT, 
HANNAH.” 

She lurched at him, grabbed his shirt by the 
collar, her face two inches from his. “BACK UP. 
BACK UP, ASSHOLE” she shrieked. Her eyes 
were crazed, the pupils dilated, the irises floating 
in huge white pools. Perspiration filmed her 
distorted features. 

He looked from his wife to the nearly deserted 
freeway behind them. 

“Back up!” 

“Okay, okay! Would you mind telling me 
what's going on?” He wiped his bloody nose on 
the sleeve of his Neiman Marcus shirt, jerked the 
gearshift into reverse and eased down on the gas 
pedal. The car straightened out and accelerated 
back down the highway, toward the sun slipping 
behind the buttes on the western horizon. 

He was almost to the dead thing when his wife 
screamed, “Stop.” 

She threw open the door and bounded out of 
the car, making for the dead thing. Jeffrey 
thought maybe it had been a coyote but it was 
splattered almost beyond recognition, as flat as a 
pizza with a few lumpy ingredients scattered 
around. 

“Oh, my gawd, Hannah. What's wrong with 
you?” 

She didn’t hear his question. She didn’t hear 
him open the driver’s door, get out and vomit. 
She was down on her hands and knees, busily 
picking through what the vultures had left. 
Picking upa bone, she tried to pull off the bloody, 
worm-infested flesh and a piece of fur that hung, 
from it. The worms crawled off the raw meat 
onto her hands but she didn’t notice. Pulling, 
jerking, straining, the flesh wouldn’t come off 
the bone until she ripped it loose with her teeth. 


Carnal Knowledge 


Scanning the smoky lounge, he realized that 
at one time or another he'd had sex with every 
woman in the room. The bartender set a tequila 
and tonic in front of him. On the jukebox, a 
bluesy singer moaned about a ball and chain. 

Julie was multi-orgasmic when he played her 
right. Nancy liked to stick her fingers up his 
exhaust pipe while taking care of business. Mary 
was shy until she convinced him to talk dirty. 
Susan wanted to be spanked first. He re- 
membered them all. All but Ellen. 

He couldn’t remember what she liked in bed. 
So what else was new? Lately, he wasn’t so sure 
what he liked himself. It had become such a tired 
game he was beginning to resent his own needs. 
But if he didn’t make it with one of these young 
lovelies tonight, the need would be overwhelm- 
ing by tomorrow night. Then he'd have to go out 
and find a woman or fall back on Rosie Palm and 
her five sisters. And he’d sworn off Rosie. 


Shadow Soul 


“Sometimes it makes me cross-dress,” he said. 

The psychic fingered the silver cross around 
her neck and said, “Before you were born, two 
souls wanted the same body. It was decided that 
you would have the body, but your shadow soul 
would remain with you and experience your life 
from the other side.” 

“It wants me to cut off my dick.” 


in SEXPUNKS & Savage Sagas 


Dildo Nights 


Wet T-shirt contests packed the Palace Bar for 
two years before the patrons got tired of looking 
at the same drippy titties. Female mud wrestling 
followed. It wanker for a year before the crowds 
started to thin. 

Drew Digby spent a month of Sundays brain- 
storming new marketing ideas. He seeded areal 
dick lifter—something hot enough to attract 
every cowboy, construction worker and horny 
student with a fake ID in the Phoenix Valley. 

“Dildo nights!” 

“Dildo nights?” said Brenda, co-owner of the 
Palace. 

“We'll offer a cash prize to the woman with the 
greatest capacity.” 

Brenda brushed long strands of red hair out of 
her eyes and looked at Frank with her mouth 
open. “They'd bust us for that.” 


The Mislabeled Tape 


“If they'd stop hiring people who can’t read 
English this sort of thing wouldn’t happen,” said 
the floor supervisor to the tape duplication 
manager. 

“How many are fucked up?” 

“Two hundred.” The floor supervisor handed 
his superior a cassette tape labeled Increase Self- 
Discipline Subliminal Programming. 

“And what's on it?” 

“Super Male Virility.” 

“So who's going to know? They’re sub- 
liminals, for crissake. Only your subconscious 
mind can hear the suggestions because they’re 
hidden behind the sound of waves.” 


Snake Dance 


Shortly after Big Jimmy Jakes had pulled out 
of his driveway headed for work, his wife's lover 
pulled in. Bold as a bear, Billy Dean Lowell 
parked his Firebird, got out, bounded up the 
steps and through the front door of the house 
without even knocking. Rhonda Jakes was 
waiting with open arms and open robe. 

“Oh, baby.” 

They rushed into each other's arms. 

“It don’t get any better than this,” Billy said, 
sliding the robe off her shoulders and letting it 
drop to the floor. His tongue explored her mouth 
while one hand massaged a breast and the other 
her bountiful buttocks. 

“Nobody knows that better than you, B.D.” 
She pulled free, took his hand and led him to the 
bedroom. Closing the door.she leaned against it 
and said, “You got 30 seconds to get out of those 
clothes or the deal’s off.” 

Hopping on one foot, Bobby Dean untied his 
shoe and kicked it free. He repeated the action 
with his other shoe, then damn near pulled the 
buttons off his shirt getting out of it. Naked, one 
leg still in his pants, he grabbed Rhonda and they 
fell onto the bed. 

Under the bed, the weight on the mattress 
released the clasp on a cage. The door teetered a 
moment before falling quietly on the carpeting. 
Inside, a diamondback rattlesnake opened its 
elliptical yellow eyes and raised its head. This 
movement and the vibration of the bed springs 
awakened the other snakes. The loreal, a pit 
between the snakes’ eyes and nostrils, sensed 
body heat, a lot of it. A sidewinder slithered over 
the diamondback and a coral snake, moving out 
of the cage onto the carpet. Eleven snakes 
followed. 
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moments of genuine suspense, a couple 
actual shocks, but the real tension comes 
from the realization that, Oh no, this looks 
like it’s going to have a standard he’s-not- 
really-dead-yet ending. The best parts are 
funny scenes of the girls rolling their eyes, 
making snide comments, and ludicrously 
faking it as they seduce clients over the 
phone. Otherwise this is an often nasty, ugly 
film, which hovers somewhere between 
satire and misogyny. Divine, the cinema's 
favorite 300-pound transvestite, is wasted as 
a detective. Out of character too. He’s even 
got facial hair. Bud Cort, who usually plays 
sweet looneys, is convincingly menacing as 
a sleazy pervert. When the heroine searches 
his office, she finds a pair of tits in a drawer. 
We're not at a// sure they're rubber... . 

Forbidden Zone (1988) (directed by 
Richard Elfman, with Herve Wellechaize, 
Susan Tyrell, Marie-Pascale Elfman, and 
Viva, with music by the Mystic Knights of 
Oingo-Boingo) tries entirely too hard to be.a 
Cult Film. It is visually very strange, sort of a 
live-action Max Fleischer cartoon, all about 
people slipping into the 9th Dimension, 
where dwarves hanging from the ceiling 
serve as chandeliers and decapitated heads 
develop wings and fly around and the evil 
queen is on the outs with her midget hus- 
band; but it’s not nearly as funny as it’s 
trying to be. Schweitzer’s Law of Cult Films 
states that anything which tries this hard, 
isn’t. Not as bad as Shock Treatment, but 
this is no Rocky Horror Picture Show, or 
even a Buckaroo Banzai. 

Frankenstein Unbound (1990) stars 
John Hurt and Raul Julia and is Roger 
Corman’s first directorial effort in twenty 
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years. It's certainly the best Roger Corman 
film I've ever seen, which may seem like 
guarded praise, but, really, | recommend this 
as both the best new Frankenstein in a long 
while and a capable adaptation of the Brian 
Aldiss novel it is based on. 

All the sleazy, tackiness of earlier 
Corman films is gone. The acting is good. 
The period costumes and special effects 
look right. The hero even has a futuristic, 
robot car with personality. The monster's 
makeup is arresting and original, and the 
monster (played by Nick Brimble) has a 
distinct motion (particularly when running 
down a carriage) which is convincingly 
inhuman. John Hurt plays the 21st century 
scientist who messes around with time-shifts 
and finds himself back in Geneva in 1817, 
but not in the historical past we know. Both 
Mary Shelley and the characters in the novel 
she is writing are there. The script has prob- 
lems with this, and people who haven't read 
the novel might take it as just a contrivance, 
that there just happens to be a real Dr. 
Frankenstein, monster, et. al., and Mary isn't 
writing a science-fiction novel at all, but a 
roman a’ clef. It needs to be made clearer 
that because of the 21st century military 
experiments, reality is breaking down, and 
this isn’t the "real" past. There are, also, 
departures from the Aldiss storyline, particu- 
larly toward the end, but overall this is one of 
the more faithful adaptations of an actual 
genre title to reach the screen in a while. 

And, let me draw your attention to 
something you'll never see at a convention 
film program, but a genuine fantasy film, 
possibly the first "magic realist" movie: Dona 
Flor and Her Two Husbands (Brazilian, 
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1978; directed by Bruno Barreto; starring 
Sonia Braga, Jose Wilker, Mauro Mendoca 
etc.; adapted from the novel by Jorge 
Amado). 

Sci Fi audiences would be puzzled. It’s 
an English-dubbed “art film" about a Brazil- 
ian woman of the 1940s whose husband dies 
at the outset in one last debauch. Through a 
series of flashbacks we learn that he is an 
utter wastrel, drunken, a gambler, unfaithful, 
irresponsible, occasionally abusive... but 
honest. He never claimed to be anything 
else than what he is. He’s great in bed too. 
The relatives are so relieved when he’s gone 
and Dona Flor marries a respectable phar- 
macist who is the absolute opposite: loving 
in his own tepid way, a good provider, and 
dull, in bed and out of it. 

So halfway through the film our heroine 
engages in a bit of Santeria witchcraft (very 
evasively presented, as if this might be a 
taboo for Brazilian audiences) and her 
husband's ghost comes back, naked, visible 
and tangible only to Dona Flor. (He's sitting 
on a ledge laughing hysterically as husband 
#2 tries to make love.) This poses quite a 
dilemma: which does she prefer? Amid the 
comedy, this is a serious exploration of what 
a woman gets out of marriage. (Ultimately 
she settles for both, the second husband 
never the wiser, as she strolls out of a church 
on Sunday morning in front of the whole 
town, the handsome, naked ghost at her 
side.) 

See this. It's funny, imaginative, cultur- 
ally different, and thoughtful. It is one of the 
best little-known fantasy films of recent 
decades.m 
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Crossing All the Borders: 
An Interview with 


Lawrence Watt-Evans 


by D. Allen Murphy 


This interview with Lawrence Watt-Evans 
was conducted on July 8, 1989, at Castle- 
Con-2 in Crystal City, Virginia, where we 
talked about everything from his beginnings 
in writing, to his newest and upcoming 
releases, to his theory on how Hugo voting 
really works. | found him to be an affable 
fellow and an enthusiastic conversationalist, 
who displays admirable self assurance. 

Watt-Evans’ books have included 
science fiction novels such as 
(1989), Denner’s Wreck (1988), Shining Steel 
(1986), The Chromosomal Code (1984), and 
The Cyborg and the Sorcerers (1982), as well 
as fantasy novels such as The Lure of the 
Basilisk (1980), The Seven Altars of Dasarra 
(1981), The Sword of Bheleu (1982), and The 
Book of Silence (1984)—which together for 
The Lords of Dds series (featuring a protag- 
onist named Garth)—as well as The Misen- 
chanted Sword (1985) and The Unwilling 
Warlord (1989) in the Ethshar series. Al- 
though Watt-Evans is mainly a novelist, he 
has the distinction of winning the Hugo 
Award for his very first short story, published 
in Asimov's in 1987, “Why | Left Harry's All- 
Night Hamburgers." He lives with his wife 
and two children in Gaithersburg, Maryland, 
a suburb of Washington, D.C. 


QUANTUM: Denner’s Wreck was your 11th 
novel, and Nightside City is your 12th. 
Anything else coming up this year? 


Watt-Evans: Yes, The Unwilling Warlord will 
be out in November. And that’s the third 
Ethshar novel. 


QUANTUM: When did you begin the Ethshar 
series? 


Watt-Evans: The first one was The Misen- 
chanted Sword, published in September 
1985. | started creating the world of Ethshar 
in 1977. Actually, | started writing The Un- 
willing Warlord under a different title in 
1980, and then put it aside because Lester 
del Rey didn't like it, and wrote the other two 
instead. What I'd done was I'd sent him very 
brief sketches of all three, and he didn't like 
the one that’s now The Unwilling Warlord. 
That was the one I'd intended to do first. But 
he liked one | called Wirlkidor, which 
became The Misenchanted Sword, so | did 
that instead. 


QUANTUM: One of your Garth books didn't 
get published. What was that one about? 


Watt-Evans: What happened was it was 


rejected in outline. Originally, it was going 
to be a five-book series, rather than four- 
book. The first two are exactly the way | 
originally planned them. The third one has a 
different ending, because Lester didn't like 
my original outline. And whereas I'd sold the 
first two books in the series to him and | 
wasn't a big name or anything, | didn’t have 
much chance of selling it elsewhere so it was 
do it Lester's way or starve. So | did it Les- 
ter's way. Then the fourth book in the series 
was supposed to be a bunch of short, relat- 
ed adventures that would tie in with the main 
series, but at the same time kind of off to the 
side. And then the fifth book would have 
been The Book of Silence. And Lester 
really didn't like the idea for the fourth book 
at all, and he told me not even to bother 
submitting a full outline. So | didn’t. What! 
did instead was take my favorite episode 
from it and used that as the beginning of 
The Book of Silence, which is why The 
Book of Silence is as long as it is. And what 
was originally going to be The Book of 
Silence is now the last two thirds or so of the 
book. | took the best from those two books 
and pushed them together into one fat one, 
and threw out the rest. 


QUANTUM: Some people are superstitious. 
Does it strike you as odd that in the year you 
publish your 13th novel you receive a Hugo, 
not for a novel, but for a short story? 


Watt-Evans: Well, | got the Hugo last year for 
a story that came out the year before that, 
actually. My only regret about The Unwill- 
ing Warlord being my 13th novel is that | 
sort of wish I'd written the horror novel [The 
Nightmare People] for my 13th novel, but 
that one will be my 14th instead. 


QUANTUM: Why after so many books, | 
believe half of which are science fiction and 
half fantasy... 


Watt-Evans: Of the first 12, six are science 
fiction and six are fantasy. 


QUANTUM: Why horror all of a sudden? 


Watt-Evans: Change of pace. Same reason | 
did Nightside City in the first person with a 
female protagonist. If | do the same thing 
over and over, I'll get stale. David Eddings, 
for example, is doing a 12-book series which 
started out as the five books of The Belgari- 
ad, and then there's the five books of The 
Mallorean, and then there's going to be two 
background books, one for each series. 
Now, he wrote the five books of The Belgari- 
ad, then he wrote the first three books of The 
Mallorean, and then he stopped. He wrote 
something called the E/enium, which is total- 
ly unrelated, totally different. And the reason 
he did that is because he was bored, and he 
was getting stale, and he wanted to do the 
rest of The Mallorean justice. So he put it 
aside until he could look at it without being 
bored with it. And he got a lot of readers 
really mad because they're waiting for the 
fourth volume. Which will be out in Novem- 
ber, incidentally; he hasn't deserted them. 
But he did something different because he 
was getting stale, and | can certainly sympa- 
thize with that. Four of my first six novels 
were in the Garth series. And when | finished 
the fourth one in the series, | had another 
one plotted. And | didn't write it, then or 
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ever, because | was sick to death of the 
characters by then. | never wanted to write 
about them again. Now, I've had a long 
break and | can seriously think about going 
back and writing a fifth one. But, of course, 
nobody wants it now. 


QUANTUM: Did you enjoy writing horror? 


Watt-Evans: As a matter of fact | didn't. 
Writing horror turned out to be a lot less fun 
than | expected. Doing something different 
was a good break, though. It was an exper- 
iment. I'm in this for money, after all, and | 
don't know what's going to make me the 
most money in the long run, or what would 
be the most fun to do in the long run, so I’m 
trying different things to see what | like. | 
mean, | know | can make a living in fantasy, 
but | don't know that it's where my talents are 
really going to be used to their best advan- 
tage either artistically or financially. So I've 
written both fantasy and science fiction, and 
now I'm trying horror, and I've started on a 
regular murder mystery set in contemporary 
Washington. | don’t know if I'll ever finish 
that, but it’s to see if | like doing it. And I've 
got novels in practically every genre you can 
name planned. | have a romance. | have a 
western. They're all plotted, and | don't 
know when I'll get around to any of them, but 
| want to do one of everything. My agent 
thinks I'm crazy. 


QUANTUM: Tell me about the horror novel 
you've just written, The Nightmare People. 


Watt-Evans: Well first off, it's not splatter- 
punk. 


QUANTUM: Would you call it traditional 
horror? 


Watt-Evans: |t's more traditional in a lot of 
ways, yeah. Anyone who's writing horror 
these days has to pick as his model, or part 
of his model anyway, either Stephen King or 
Clive Barker, because they are the two 
leading exponents of the currently popular 
schools of horror. Stephen King does the 
more traditional stuff, where there's some 
gross-out, but not that much. And then Clive 
Barker does the ones with body-parts scat- 
tered across the page. | went for the Ste- 
phen King model. | don’t think it's quite up 
to Stephen King’s standards, but | think it’s 
going to be a pretty good novel. | think 
you're going to care about the characters, 
and you're going to be upset when some of 
them die, which they do. 


QUANTUM: With the current popularity of 
splatter, do you think Bram Stoker would be 
popular were he writing today? 


Watt-Evans: The only person writing like 
Bram Stoker these days is Anne Rice and 
she's very popular, so yes. | think that 
school does still have a lot of appeal, and I’m 
not sure why more people aren't working in 
it. I'm not working in it just because | didn’t 
think | could do it justice, that sort of very 
moody and spooky sort with no gore that 
Bram Stoker did. And also with the veiled 
eroticism. | mean, nobody knew who Freud 
was in 1894 when Dracula came out. And 
they didn't dare publicly admit it even if they 
did pick up on the sexual symbolism of 
Dracula, which a lot of them probably hon- 


estly didn't. We've all grown up with the 
whole idea of Freudian psychology, and 
everybody knows about phallic symbols and 
all that, but nobody had even heard the term 
"phallic symbol" in 1894. So the whole idea 
of the vampire as a sexual creature was 
entirely subliminal, and | really think that 
most readers back then simply didn't pick up 
on it consciously. But of course the subcon- 
scious went wild, which is why the book was 
so successful. 


QUANTUM: Without giving away too much 
about The Nightmare People, since it isn’t 
out yet, what can you tell us about the plot? 
You said it's based around your hometown? 


Watt-Evans: Yes, |'m a character in it. So's 
my wife. 


QUANTUM: How do you appear in the 
book? Or should you tell us? 


Watt-Evans: | don’t want to tell you that, but 
we do appear in the book. Only in one 
scene, really, but it’s an important scene. 


QUANTUM: Now, you're not using tradition- 
al horror creatures here, are you? 


Watt-Evans: Not exactly. They're man-eating 
monsters, but | think they’re a little different 
from anything else that’s ever appeared. 
They are the creations intended to replace 
vampires, and do what the vampires could- 
n't, and wipe out the human race. 


QUANTUM: This is something nature has 
done? 


Watt-Evans: Not exactly nature, just an 
unnamed, dark force is responsible for this. 
There’s one chapter where the good guys 
have captured one of the monsters and are 
interrogating it, and most of the chapter is 
actually the monster's speech explaining 
where they came from. Which probably 
sounds dull, but | hope it won't read dull. 


QUANTUM: So the monsters speak. 


Watt-Evans: Oh yes. They disguise them- 
selves as people, just like vampires. 


QUANTUM: That may be becoming more 
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prevalent, the intelligent monster. Mark 
Rogers has a horror novel coming out soon 
in which the dead are coming back to life, a 
revelation kind of situation, and they aren't 
the slow, stupid, George Romero type dead 
either. They're actually pretty intelligent. 


Wait-Evans: Well, Stephen King did that in 
Pet Sematary, where the dead came back, 
but only the evil part of them. Anyway, | 
don't have the dead coming back, exactly. | 
don’t want to give it away, but | don’t have 
the dead coming back. The nightmare 
people disguise themselves as people, but 
they are not people. 


QUANTUM: Did you have any trouble writing 
it and using the hometown area? Did you 
run into anything you found you couldn't do? 
Things you thought you shouldn't say? 


WattEvans: Well, no. | had to be careful in a 
couple of places to not say anything that 
would get me sued by the local businesses 
that appear in the book. But that wasn't 
really too hard to avoid. Anytime | had 
anything really gruesome or awful happen- 
ing | would make up a place to set it, rather 
then use a real one. 


QUANTUM: So some of the settings are 
actual places, and others are entirely fiction- 
al. 


Watt-Evans: Yes. The story takes place in 
Diamond Park, Maryland, which does not 
actually exist. But...well, in the novel, if you 
go out Maryland Route 117, that's a real 
road. It's a real road right up until you make 
the left onto Barrett Drive, and that's where 
you get into fictional territory. But everything 
described as being North or East of Route 
117 and Barrett Drive is real. 


QUANTUM: You mentioned to me once that, 
while working on The Nightmare People, 
you were finding horror a little more difficult 
to write. 


Watt-Evans: Yeah, it is. It's a lot more diffi- 
cult. In science fiction and fantasy, you may 
be trying to make a point and all that, but 
you're basically telling a story and you're 
trying to get the reader interested and excit- 
ed and all that, but you don't have to have a 


thrill on every page. And you don’t have to 
have any particular mood dominate. In 
horror...horror isn't a genre, it's a mood, to 
quote somebody. | wish | could remember 
who. | think that may be one of the mottoes 
of the Horror Writers of America. Anyway, in 
a horror novel, you really have to scare the 
reader every few pages or he starts to feel 
cheated. And that’s not easy to do, and still 
have it all hang together as a novel. Be- 
cause you can't do the same thing each 
time. He knows what you did last time; you 
can't do that again. It won't scare him this 
time. So you have to come up with some- 
thing different. | mean, if in chapter three he 
sees a nightmare person just shrug off bul- 
lets and keep on coming, then that isn’t 
going to scare him if you have somebody 
pull out a gun and shoot a nightmare person 
in chapter seven. That's not going to work 
this time; you have to do something different 
in chapter seven. 


QUANTUM: You mentioned earlier that the 
last vampire was killed in 1939. | suppose 
part of the problem, plotwise, is that every- 
one knows how to handle a vampire, but... 


Watt-Evans: Oh, everybody knows how to 
kill a vampire, right. Put a stake through it’s 
heart and cut its head off. But nobody 
knows how to kill nightmare people. And 
putting a stake through their heart doesn't do 
adamn thing. They just grin at you. 


QUANTUM: | may be wrong, but | think it 
was Vincent Price who once said that fear is 
the thought of approaching pain. Did you 
find that to be true when writing horror, while 
trying to incite fear? 


Watt-Evans: Fear is...yeah, the anticipation 
of pain is a lot of it. Also, it's a little more 
than that. It's the knowledge of loss of 
control, that you aren't going to be able to 
stop what's happening. You know, that 
something terrible’s going to happen and 
you can’t stop it. | think that’s part of fear 
too. It's not just the anticipation of possible 
pain, it's the anticipation of inevitable pain. 


QUANTUM: Mostly to yourself? 


Watt-Evans: Yes. Well, no, not necessarily. | 
mean, some of the most effective horror 
stories at all are ones where the hero is 
never touched. But something absolutely 
horrible happens to his loved ones. In Pet 
Sematary, for example, nothing terrible 
happens to the hero, but the most frighten- 
ing scene in there is when his three-year-old 
son is hit by a truck. Because there’s noth- 
ing he can do about it. 


QUANTUM: And, to some extent, they play 
upon our natural revulsion to violence 
against children. 


Watt-Evans: Yeah, that was something | 
really tried to avoid in The Nightmare 
People. Because, while it works, | don't 
particularly like it. It's a cheap shot. On the 
other hand | have one scene where there's 
this very likable old woman who's been 
around for a long time, and she’s alone in 
the house and the nightmare people break 
in. Once again, I’m using a vulnerable 
person there, except that scene doesn’t go 
the way the reader will expect. 


QUANTUM: Does your own revulsion in that 
area stem primarily from literary preference, 
or perhaps partially from being the father of 
two small children yourself? 


Wait-Evans: Well, being the father of two 
small children does probably have some- 
thing to do with it. But also, | just think it’s 
been overdone lately, and it’s too easy. | 
didn’t want to do things the easy way. 


QUANTUM: The story that won the Hugo, 
“Why | Left Harry's All-Night Hamburgers." to 
some extent is an oddity these days, be- 
cause it’s a story with a message. 


Watt-Evans: |'m not sure that makes it an 
oddity. 


QUANTUM: Well, these days people put so 
much more emphasis on the adventure, the 
spectacularism. And here’s this science 
fiction story that has a message. Granted, 
that message doesn't actually show up until 
the end, so you don't see it coming, but it’s 
there. 


Watt-Evans: Yes, the message, if itis a 
message story, sneaks up on you. And yes, 
it was central to the story, but it wasn’t all 
there was to the story. 


QUANTUM: To what do you attribute the fact 
that it won a Hugo? What do you think 
spoke for it most? 


Watt-Evans: Actually, | have a theory about 
how Hugo voting works, which is that the 
people who nominate for the Hugos are all 
either plugging their own little favorite books, 
which is how things like The Guardsman get 
on the Hugo ballot, things that don't sell well, 
or they’re plugging their own books or their 
friend’s books, or they're serious fans who 
are trying to identify the works that they think 
have the greatest literary merit. So the ones 
that make the ballot are the ones with the 
most literary merit and are well thought out 
and all that, but the ones that win are the 
ones that are the most flash bang. Because 
the people who do the actual voting don’t 
think the same way as the people who do 
the nominating. Which means that what 
happens is the most literary stories of the 
year get on the ballot, and the least literary 
of them is the one that wins. And | think that 
was me. Because it was right in the middle; 
it was a classy enough story to make the 
ballot and dumb enough to win. 


QUANTUM: You wouldn't call it literary? 


Watt-Evans: No, not really. | think it was a 
cute story. | don't think it’s the best thing I've 
written. It was fun. 


QUANTUM: Since we're talking about short 
stories, tell me about the anthology. 


Watt-Evans: | am currently editing an an- 
thology called Newer York, which is going 
to be published by New American Library. | 
think it'll be a paperback original, but that 
isn't definite until they actually see what 
stories | get. It's currently scheduled for 
December 1990, but that may change. 


QUANTUM: How many stories will it con- 


tain? 


Watt-Evans: |t will be about two dozen sto- 
ries. | don't know exactly, because | have a 
word count rather than a story count that | 
have to meet. So if | get lots and lots of short 
stories, then it'll be lots of stories. If | get 
good long ones, it won't be as many. It'll be 
about 125,000 words. It'll be a good, fat 
book. We're not talking about anything 
skinny. 


QUANTUM: What do you have so far? 


Watt-Evans: | have stories so far from Susan 
Shwartz and John Shirley and Piers Anthony 
and Don Sakers. The basic concept behind 
the book is that all the stories are set in New 
York in the future, but beyond that there 
aren't any limits. And the stories I've got are 
incredibly varied. One made me laugh and 
one made me cry. They're good stories and 
they're all set in New York; that’s all they 
have in common. 


QUANTUM: Future doesn't necessarily mean 
science fiction, does it? 


Watt-Evans: No, that's right. Actually, two of 
the four are fantasy. I’m expecting to have 
about two thirds science fiction to one third 
fantasy, but | don’t know for sure yet. I've 
been getting stories in for about a month 
now, and there are still several months to go. 
So there's no telling what exactly will be in it. 
But I've been promised stuff by several of my 
favorite writers, so we'll see what happens. 


QUANTUM: Can you tell us who your favor- 
ite writers are, those who are submitting? 


Watt-Evans: \|'d rather not say who's prom- 
ised stories, because then what happens if 
they don't send the stories or if | reject them? 
So I'd rather not get into that. Although, | 
don't really think that’s likely, but just in 
case. In general, though, one of my favorite 
writers is George R.R. Martin. | think that 
The Armageddon Rag is the most brilliant 
mix of fantasy and mainstream_and rock and 
roll that I've ever read. It does better at 
capturing the spirit of the '60s, as | remem- 
ber them, than any other book I've ever 
seen. And that's just one of his books. He 
was absolutely brilliant with Dying of the 
Light, a neglected novel, and | don't know 
why it's neglected because it's brilliant. I've 
never read anything bad by George Martin. 
Another favorite is Harlan Ellison. "The 
Whimper of Whipped Dogs" would have 
been perfect for Newer York, except that the 
anthology’s all original and that would have 
been a reprint. But he’s written some of my 
very favorite stories of all time. Such as 
"Repent Harlequin Said the Tick-Tock Man," 
and "Basilisk", which most people don't 
seem to have heard of, but | thought it was 
great. | don't think anybody in the world can 
write better than Harlan Ellison when he's on 
form. He's not always on form, unfortunate- 
ly, but when he is nobody can write that well. 


QUANTUM: Anyone else come to mind? 


Watt-Evans: Alfred Bester. The best science 
fiction novel of all time is The Stars My 
Destination. This was settled by a vote 
among a group of people | associate with, 
where of twelve of us it got nine votes. And 
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the other three split three ways. Two of 
those went to Heinlein, but for different 
novels. 


QUANTUM: Having written half a dozen 
novels in each genre, science fiction and 
fantasy, how do you differentiate between 
the two? Are there real lines that can be 
drawn? With the appearance of things like 
Anthony's Phase/Proton worlds, and things 
becoming so intermixed, where are the 
boundaries? 


Watt-Evans: Okay, if it's fantasy it has magic 
in it. If the magic is explained, and the 
explanation even approaches the believable, 
then it's science fiction. In The Cyborg and 
the Sorcerers, for example, | have an inter- 
stellar pilot, a cyborg, a creature of hi-tech, 
stranded on a planet ruled by wizards. 
Except that in the course of the story it’s 
revealed that what they're doing isn’t exactly 
wizardry. What it is is high-level psionics, 
and it's the result of a mutation from their 
planet being nuked 300 years earlier. So | 
consider that science fiction because I've got 
a scientific explanation for it. Now in, say, 
The Misenchanted Sword | could theoreti- 
cally have come up with some incredibly 
contrived explanation of how the sword was 
actually a cybernetic device and coded to 
the user's nervous system or something. But 
| didn’t bother. | just said it was magic, so 
that makes it fantasy. 


QUANTUM: Again, someone whose identity | 
don't recall, dubbed science fiction the litera- 
ture of ideas. Do you think it can be 
summed up that succinctly? 


Watt-Evans: No. I've heard that, and | read 
that, and | say that’s dumb. Science fiction is 
the literature of invented cultures, that’s all. 
Or invented settings. 


QUANTUM: Typically future settings? 


Watt-Evans: Typically, yes. Because that's 
the easiest way to do it. This is why science 
fiction and fantasy get classed together. 
Because they are both literatures of invented 
settings, the difference being that science 
fiction is in settings that are theoretically 
possible, or at least plausible, whereas 
fantasy is in settings that don't even pretend 
to be real. 


QUANTUM: There's always lots of specula- 
tion about why the two genres draw the 
same crowd. 


Watt-Evans: It's that they both have invented 
settings. It’s that they both involve things 
that are currently unknown and unreal. 


QUANTUM: A stroll down memory lane here. 
Do you remember when you heard that your 
first book, Lure of the Basilisk, was going to 
be published? 


Watt-Evans: Oh, of course! But first, a small 
anecdote. In 1981 | was in New York deliver- 
ing a manuscript to Lester and Judy-Lynn 
del Rey. | met them at their apartment and 
they took me out to dinner at a classy French 
restaurant down the block. And in the 
course of the dinner table conversation Judy 
Lynn asked me, “So, what's been the most 
thrilling moment for you so far in your writing 


career?" And before | could say a word 
Lester said, "Don't be silly; it's when he got 
the acceptance for his first novel." And he 
was quite right. | think that’s the most thrill- 
ing moment in any writer's career, so of 
course | remember it. In my case it came by 
letter. | was living in Lexington, Kentucky in 
a little house on Lindy Lane. Your typical 
suburban, three-bedroom house, Cape Cod 
cottage. At the time | was a house husband 
running a mail-order comic book business 
out of our back bedroom. Because | had 
given up on writing at that point. | had 
submitted two novels that did not sell, as far 
as | knew. One novel had been to about four 
publishers and had been rejected by all of 
them. And | had been unable to sell any 
short stories worth mentioning. The second 
novel | thought was lost in the mail. And 
then | got a letter in the mail on May 10th, 
1979. | brought in the mail and there was 
this letter, and the return address was Mr. 
Lester del Rey. And | looked at it, and | 
didn't really believe it for a minute. So | 
opened it, and | pulled it out, and the first 
sentence was something like, "I like your 
hero and | like the novel and I'm planning to 
buy it, but you'll have to make the following 
changes." And | just kind of started jumping 
up and down and screaming, and | called 
my wife up at work and said, “Guess what?" 
And she could hear the grin in my voice, and 
to my utter astonishment, | still don't know 
how she did it, she actually guessed. She 
said, "They bought your novel!" And then | 
called my mother, and | called my sisters, 
and | called anybody else | could think of, 
and just went bouncing off the walls. It was 
probably the single-most thrill of my life. 


QUANTUM: Now I'm getting into the realm 
of questions writers get asked over and over 
again, and eventually get sick of. What’s 
your favorite of your own works? 


Watt-Evans: At the moment Nightside City. 
It’s got the most detailed and realistic back- 
ground, | think, and | like the protagonist. 
And it was a lot of fun writing in the first 
person; it's different doing it that way. 


QUANTUM: | think it’s also the first time you 
used a female protagonist. Did you find that 
difficult? 


Watt-Evans: Not as difficult, actually, as 
worrisome. | was afraid that | would get 
something wrong, because | have read sto- 
ries by women where | did not believe that 
the supposedly male protagonist actually 
was male. | was worried about something 
similar happening the other way around. So 
| had the novel checked regularly by my 
wife, and also it went to a female editor, 
which | found encouraging. Actually, it first 
went to a male editor, and he didn't like it 
because he didn't think that Carlisle Hsing 
was believably female. So for that, and 
various other reasons, | wound up getting 
out of the contract with him and taking it to 
Del Rey instead. And Shelly Shapiro at Del 
Rey had no problem at all with Carlisle 
Hsing, thought she was quite reasonable as 
a woman. 


QUANTUM: So that one didn't require a lot 
of rework? 


Watt-Evans: No. The only rework in that was 
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there were two very minor errors that | made 
simply because Hsing is only four foot ten, 
and I'm six foot one, and there were things | 
just didn't think of about being that short that 
Shelley Shapiro, who is not that short, but 
she’s short enough, caught me and correct- 
ed me on. The other thing was she wanted 
to know what Hsing did in her spare time. 
So | had to invent Lui’s Tavern, which wasn't 
in the earlier drafts. But those were the only 
changes. 


QUANTUM: What advice would you give to 
the new, hopeful writers of today? 


Watt-Evans: Write novels, not short stories. 
Don't quit your day job. Ignore trends. Don't 
worry about them. If there's a fad, by the 
time you could master it and write in that 
style or topic or mode or whatever, it'll be too 
late. Cyberpunk is dead; there's no point in 
writing cyberpunk now. The good parts of 
cyberpunk have been incorporated into the 
mainstream of science fiction and it'll contin- 
ue forever. But the straight out, street-smart, 
high-tech stuff, it’s cliche already so don't 
bother with it. And the same is true of any 
trend. Cold fusion stories. None of them 
have actually seen print yet, so far as | know. 
But by the time next year is out they will be 
dead. There won't be any point in it. 
Because every hot-shot science fiction writer, 
when they heard about the whole cold fusion 
thing, wrote a story. So ignore trends, 
ignore fads. Just recently, for example, 
there's a story in the latest issue of Asimov's 
about China. And it’s out of date already. 
So, don’t try to do anything trendy; it won't 
work. Try to do something that, if it takes 
five years to sell it, it won't matter. Write 
what you want to write. Don't write what you 
think the public wants, because you don't 
know what the public wants. Write what you 
want. Nobody knows what the public wants. 
Marketing directors have been trying to 
figure it out for fifty years and they aren't 
even close. If they were they could just turn 
out strings of hits, and they can’t. They're 
the first ones to admit it. Publishing is weird. 
It's one of the only businesses where people 
regularly admit that they don’t know how to 
do their jobs. | mean, sales directors will 
say, "| don't know how | should sell this 
book." Art directors will say, "| don't know 
what kind of cover will work on here. What 
do you think?" And editors will say, "I don't 
know if we can make this book work." And 
this is just sort of accepted because nobody 
knows what sells. 


QUANTUM: Still, do you recommend the 
writing life? 


Watt-Evans: tf you can sell reliably, yeah, it’s 
fun. You don't have to punch any time 
clocks. If you don't have kids you sleep any 
hours you like. When my kids are old 
enough to get themselves off to school, | 
expect be sleeping from about four in the 
morning ‘til about noon the way | did before | 
had kids. There's a lot to be said for it. But 
on the other hand, don't quit your day job 
until you have a best seller. Then you can 
quit. Then it's fun. But don't hold your 
breath either. There are people out there 
who have been writing professionally for 
twenty or thirty years, and still can’t make a 
living at it. 


C. S. Lewis's theological science-fiction 
thrillers Out of the Silent Planet, Pereian- 
dra, and That Hideous Strength have been 
selling handsomely for about fifty years—a 
neat accomplishment for an Oxbridge pro- 
fessor of medieval and renaissance litera- 
ture. Since 1977 the fourth book in the 
series, The Dark Tower and Other Stories, 
edited by Walter Hooper, collection of stories 
with the same pivotal character named Elwin 
Ransom, has been selling along with the first 
three. But it is actually a literary Piltdown. 

Few readers who buy The Dark Tower 
collection ever finish the title story, because 
it reads like a winning entry in a bad-writing 
contest. It has many double entendres such 
as: 


*[The sting] was hard and horny, but not 
like a bone. It was red, like most of the 
things in a man, and apparently lubricated 
by some kind of saliva. 

“AchI' ejaculated MacPhee.” 


More titillating by far, however, is the 
mystery behind the book. Less than two 
months after Lewis's death on the same day 
as the deaths of John F. Kennedy and 
Aldous Huxley, an American named Walter 
Hooper (who had met Lewis briefly in the 
summer of 1963) moved from Kentucky to 
England, befriended Lewis's attorney Owen 
Barfield, and began to take over Lewis's 
literary estate. Before long he was present- 
ing himself to the public as Lewis's longtime 
live-in secretary. Lewis's brother Warren, the 
real live-in secretary, was outraged and tried 
in vain to put a stop to the imposture; but 
Hooper immediately acquired a good work- 
ing relationship with Lewis’s publishers, and 
Warren was blocked on all sides. As a last 
resort, he wrote the truth in his diary and 
willed it to a college library in Wheaton, Illi- 
nois. 

In 1966 Hooper announced in print that 
there was a fourth interplanetary novel by 
Lewis. Warren Lewis protested in a personal 
letter to Hooper, “What the dickens is all this 
about an unpublished Ransom novel?" (That 
letter is preserved in a collection at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill.) 
Hooper waited until Warren's death before 
he answered with a brief description of the 
story in his Lewis biography published by 
Collins and Harcourt in 1974. He revealed 
what he hadn't mentioned before, that the 
novel was unfinished. 

In 1977 Collins and Harcourt finally 
published The Dark Tower along with 
Hooper's dramatic account of where it came 
from. He said that one afternoon in January 
1964 he felt compelled to visit his friend 
Warren Lewis. (A letter from Warren to 
Hooper in the Chapel Hill collection makes it 
clear that the two never met until February.) 
When Hooper arrived, the old gardener Fred 
Paxford greeted him in great excitement 
because Warren had been burning up 
mountains of C. S. Lewis papers in a relent- 
less three-day bonfire in the Lewis orchard. 

Fortunately, Hooper arrived just in time 
to drag away from the fire two large trunks 
full of scorched C. S. Lewis manuscripts; and 
that is where he found the previously 
unknown fragment he named “The Dark 
Tower." 

But when | asked Fred Paxford in 1977 
about the manuscripts, he sent me a letter 
stoutly denying the three-day bonfire as well 
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as the rescue. The Lewis housekeeper and 
her husband agreed with Paxford. 

After | published this information in a 
literary journal late in 1978, an Oxford scien- 
tist named Anthony Marchington responded 
in the next issue. In his long letter typed on 
official stationery of the Physical Chemistry 
Laboratory of Oxford University, he ex- 
plained that although he had never met 
Walter Hooper, he had taken an interest in 
the bonfire controversy and had transported 
over a half-ton of soil from the Lewis orchard 
to his laboratory for examination by “light 
interferometry, ultraviolet spectroscopy, and 
combustion elemental analysis." 

Because of minor typewriter idiosyncra- 
sies, | eventually noticed that this letter 
supposedly from the laboratory on South 
Parks Road had been typed on Walter 
Hooper's typewriter at 19 Beaumont Street. 
(| had about 20 pages of Hooper's typing 
dated 1973, 1979, and 1980.) The use of 
Hooper's typewriter was no mystery when | 


found out that Anthony Marchington—a 
young Oxford chemist—was Walter Hooper's 
roommate on Beaumont Street as well as 
Hooper's co-author on various projects. 
Marchington’s Lewis bonfire soil analysis, his 
claim that he had never met Hooper, and his 
claim that through similar soil analysis he 
had located the ashes of the Cathedral Bible 
from the bombing of Coventry in 1940, were 
all parts of a hoax. And it looks as if the 
preposterous "Dark Tower" novella is part of 
that same hoax. 

"The Dark Tower" begins with a Cam- 
bridge researcher who has extracted an 
amazing new chemical from human brains. 
He names his chemical "the Z substance" 
and hangs it like a rippled curtain in front of 
a light bulb, creating a time machine. After 
about 54 pages of this kind of flapdoodle, 
the final ten pages of the story are made up 
of an obscure, rambling ficto-science essay 
about Othertime history. 

Another peculiarity of "The Dark Tower’ 
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is that it echoes a scene from Madeleine 
L'Engle’s 1963 classic, A Wrinkle in Time. 
There is no way that Lewis could have read 
Wrinkle before he purportedly wrote "The 
Dark Tower’ in 1939, and there is no way that 
L'Engle could have read “The Dark Tower" 
before she wrote Wrinkle. L’Engle told me 
that the scene was original with her and that 
she and the author of "The Dark Tower" did 
not draw from any common source. 

Because the style and content of "The 
Dark Tower" are so unlike C. S. Lewis, in 
1986 a Florida graduate student named 
Carla Faust Jones analyzed all four of Lew- 
is's interplanetary novels with the “Literary 
Detective Program." She analyzed letter and 
letter pair frequencies in generous text 
samples, and then she checked her study 
with the program's author Jim Tankard. 
"The Dark Tower’, although allegedly written 
second in the series of four novels, is differ- 
ent from the other three in alphabetical 
configuration. 

Spurred on by the Florida study, | 
published a book in 1988 entitled The C. S. 
Lewis Hoax (Multnomah Press, Portland, 
Oregon) showing that the multi-million dollar 
Lewis literary industry is riddled with fraud. 
By 1988 Walter Hooper had produced one 
full-length film (with the voice of Peter Usti- 
nov) and three books about C. S. Lewis, and 
he had injected 320 pages of his own highly- 
colored writing into eighteen books by 
Lewis. Those numbers have now increased. 
Worse yet, "The Dark Tower" is not the only 
bogus Lewis literature; there are several 
minor pieces just as phony, published as 
early as 1966 and as recently as 1991. For 
example, two of the short stories in the Dark 
Tower collection, ‘The Man Born Blind" and 
“Forms of Things Unknown," are, | believe 
most certainly, not by Lewis. (In 1957 Lewis 
wrote to me, "You know my work better than 
anyone else | have ever met.") 

As soon as Hoax was published, a 
California fundraiser and public relations 
expert named Stanley Mattson went to work 
on Hooper's behalf. He arranged for writer 
Geordi Greig of London's Sunday Times to 
announce that a panel of experts at the 
Bodleian Library in Oxford had proved "The 
Dark Tower" genuine. Although | spoke to 
Greig by telephone before he published his 
article on January 29, 1989, and | sent cor- 
rections to the editor afterward, the story 
went through as planned and was left at that. 

According to Greig, a panel of two 
Oxford document analysts (Francis Warner 
and R.E. Alton) and two Bodleian staff 
members (Dennis Porter and Judith Priest- 
man) tested Hooper's “The Dark Tower" 
manuscript and proved its authenticity. | 
wrote to Porter immediately, and he an- 
swered that he hadn't heard of the panel and 
hadn't served on it. Dr. Priestman wasn't on 
the panel either, and never said the words 
about my book attributed to her in the Times, 
"It's terrible that such accusations were 
made." 

The other two panel members, Warner 
and Alton, are not document analysts after 
all. Warner is merely a friend of Hooper's, 
and Alton is a friend of Warner's. They 
looked at Hooper's manuscript and stated 
that it looked genuine to them. They do not 
reveal the date when they looked at the 
manuscript, and they do not answer ques- 
tions. The public, of course, has continued 
to believe the Sunday Times fabrication 


about them to this day because my correc- 
tions were formally rejected by the letters 
editor. 

Later in 1989 Walter Hooper donated 
the manuscript to the Bodleian Library so 
that researchers can see for themselves that 
the handwriting looks like Lewis's. But for 
fifteen years before that Hooper occasionally 
boasted that he can duplicate Lewis’s 
handwriting. In fact, he demonstrated that 
skill in his 1978 film about Lewis—in full 
color and at close range. 

In 1991, a two-sentence summary of the 
bogus Sunday Times article appeared in the 
wonderfully entertaining but wildly inaccu- 
rate biography C. S. Lewis, A Life by A.N. 
Wilson, written under contract to the Dark 
Tower publisher, Collins. On page xiv 
Wilson announced "Lindskoog claims that 
one of Lewis's feebler posthumous works, a 
semi-obscene piece of science fiction called 
‘The Dark Tower", a continuation of his 
space trilogy, was not in fact the work of 
Lewis at all, but a forgery by someone else. 
A manuscript of this depressing fragment is 
deposited in the Bodleian Library in Oxford 
and experts have made it clear beyond 
doubt that it is written in Lewis’s hand." (I 
had written to Wilson about this falsehood 
three months before his book came out, but 
he published it without bothering to answer 
me.) 

Walter Hooper has two crusading 
knights of "The Dark Tower". First is Hooper's 
past editor at Macmillan, William H. Griffin, 
who is now an editor at Publisher's Weekly. 
Griffin dramatically endorses "The Dark 
Tower" in his own biography of C. S. Lewis, 
and he has repeatedly expressed anger 
about Hoax. He took it on himself to visit the 
Bodleian late in 1989 and to declare the 
manuscript genuine. 

Richard L. Purtill distinguishes himself 
by being one of the few people anywhere 
willing to claim that The Dark Tower is a 
good book. A philosophy professor in 
Washington and another longtime friend of 
Walter Hooper, Purtill gave a public lecture 
on "The Dark Tower" at a C. S. Lewis confer- 
ence at Seattle Pacific University in June 
1990 and read from his proposed continua- 
tion of the story. Purtill has Scudamour, the 
hero of "The Dark Tower’, learn to his disgust 
that a writer named Lindskoog has falsely 
charged that "The Dark Tower" was forged 
after Lewis's death. Because of all the 
dangers and travails that Scudamour went 
through in 1939 in Othertime, news of Lind- 
skoog's 1988 attack upon his 1939 Lewisian 
origin comes as a cruel blow. Scudamour is 
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especially concerned about how Lind- 
skoog's false charges must be hurting poor 
Walter Hooper. 

On the last day of the Seattle confer- 
ence, Stanley Mattson and Walter Hooper 
announced that they had just received final 
authentication of "The Dark Tower" from 
Julius Grant, a British authority on paper 
chemistry. Although Mattson promised to 
provide the report immediately, a year went 
by and the report never appeared. Finally in 
July 1991 Julius Grant died at 89. Mattson 
never indicated how Grant's alleged paper 
analysis would have authenticated "The Dark 
Tower" anyway, since a careful forger would 
have used appropriate prewar paper. 

In 1991 a Scotsman entered the fray. A. 
Q. Morton, the world’s leading stylometrist, 
was engaged by a history professor in 
Canada to test "The Dark Tower" with analy- 
sis of the invisible but consistent sentence 
ratios that he traces on cumulative sum 
charts. (Morton has been the accepted 
stylometric authority for ascertaining author- 
ship and forgeries in the British Crown 
Courts since 1975.) "The Dark Tower", he 
reported, is the work of at least two authors: 
although the openings of chapters one and 
four are not by C. S. Lewis, the opening of 
chapter seven is actually by Lewis. (Ina 
1977 lecture to the New York C. S, Lewis 
Society, Richard Hodgens—whose essays 
and reviews used to appear in Film Quarterly 
and National Review—condemned “The Dark 
Tower" and puzzled over the fact that the 
beginning of chapter seven is like the begin- 
ning of a vastly better book. He died one 
year before A. Q. Morton solved that puzzle.) 

Few who start "The Dark Tower" read it 
all the way through, but Ursula Le Guin did 
so in 1977. She could recall C. S. Lewis's 
"vivid, emotionally powerful, genuinely 
unearthly" descriptions of Mars in Out of the 
Silent Planet: “Science fiction has been 
imitating them ever since." But when she 
read "The Dark Tower" she was appalled at 
its embarrassingly naive sexual overtones. 
Her conclusion about Lewis in The New 
Republic was that “he is not in control of his 
material." Of course not, being dead when 
all but a snatch of it was written. 

“Walter Hooper, his biographer, who 
found the manuscript and published it—with 
excellent notes—surely did so from the 
purest motives of scholarship and admira- 
tion," Le Guin concluded graciously, "but | 
begin to think Mr. Hooper was wrong." 
Shortly after she republished this review in 
her 1989 collection Dancing at the Edge of 
the World, she read Hoax and realized what 
has been going on. 

Meanwhile, as the Dark Tower mystery 
gradually unravels, publishers of the forger- 
ies refuse to answer questions. Major 
magazines and newspapers reject the topic. 
The public goes on buying Lewis books by 
the millions every year, forgeries included, 
and the anonymous investors who own the 
Lewis literary estate reap an untold fortune in 
royalties. Lewis's biographer George Sayer 
shrugs sadly in print that “The Dark Tower" 
"just goes to prove that Lewis could write 
badly." 

Will the Lewis canon ever be corrected 
and his reputation redeemed? Lacking any 
of the brain’s "Z substance" to hang before a 
light bulb for time travel, we will have to wait 
for the future to come to us in order to find 
out.@ 


Ayn Rand published Atlas Shrugged in 
1957. This "classic® has remained in print 
ever since, finding fresh readers every 
generation. The book serves as the founda- 
tion and the chief advertisement of Rand's 
philosophy of materialistic selfishness, a 
philosophy which still has adherents publish- 
ing one or two books a year. 

In the April, 1991, issue of /saac Asi- 
mov’s Science Fiction Magazine Nancy 
Kress published a novella called "Beggars In 
Spain." (It also appeared in book form as a 
collector's hardcover and trade paperback 
editions by Pulphouse Publishing, under its 
Axoloti Press imprint.) This is a thought- 
provoking story because it can be read as a 
re-examination of many of the themes of 
Atlas Shrugged. 

Ayn Rand would have scorned the idea 
that she was writing science fiction in Atlas 
Shrugged, and | don’t argue that she 
was—not science fiction as QUANTUM 
readers would think of it. The imagined 
technological inventions of the book (Galt's 
engine, Dr. Robert Stadler’s destructive 
Xylophone) were solely symbolic echoes of 
the philosophical theme. (However, her use 
of symbolism was so heavy-handed that she 
could be mistaken for literalizing metaphor, a 
notable property of science fiction stories.) 

“Beggars In Spain" begins in the early 
21st century when genetic engineering has 
been developed to the point where couples 
can partly customize their children. Roger 
Camden, rich from "cross-border data-atoll 
investment’"—that phrase nearly made me 
quit reading on page one—demands an 
experimental new genetic trait in his daugh- 
ter: freedom from the need to sleep. He 
wants her to have what he lacks, namely the 
ability to work round the clock all her life. 
Sleeplessness, the story's fictional research- 
er insists, will reduce “wear and tear" in non- 
sleep cerebrums. Also the suppression of 
REM sleep leaves a person more outgoing 
and joyous. 

So Leisha Camden (along with her 
accidental, un-engineered fraternal twin 
Alice) is born into a world of cheap energy 
from the cold fusion "Y-Energy* invention of 
Kenzo Yagai. Yagai also preaches "the 
contract" as the basis of civilization. With her 
genetic enhancements, hard work, and the 
opportunities and support provided by her 
hard-driving father, Leisha becomes a star 
law student at a revamped, back-to-basics 
Harvard. On the way, her "Sleeper" sister, 
Alice, seems to reject Leisha and her father. 
Having befriended other "Sleepless" children 
and having encountered the beginnings of 
anti-sleepless sentiment among the masses, 
she discusses with them the founding of a 
separate Sleepless enclave. Leisha believes 
the Sleepless can live in the world with 
Sleepers based on Yagaiist principles. 

Anti-sleepless hysteria breaks out when 
new research indicates that the Sleepless 
will not age as quickly as Sleepers. Headed 
for a Sleepless sanctuary in the Allegheny 
mountains, Leisha needs help rescuing a 
Sleepless girl from an abusive home. She 
finds it, unasked, from her sister, Alice, and 
from a former lover, both sleepers, both 
taking risks to help, neither in a mutually 
beneficial *contract® or "trade" relationship. 
Leisha realizes that not all trade relationships 
are ‘linear’ and that the world must maintain 
an "ecology" of helping. 

About eighteen times as long, with a 


ATLAS IN SPAIN 


Comparing Nancy Kress’ "Beggars in Spain" 


With Ayn Rand’s Atlas 


hrugged 


Anthony Trull 


single philosophical discourse equaling the 
length of this novella, Atlas Shrugged 
makes a more extensive philosophical 
statement. 

For those who may not know, the book 
is set in a vague, near-future (from a 1940's 
viewpoint) United States. The country has 
fallen under an ill-defined, semi-socialist 
government. Things are breaking down and 
the great thinkers, innovators and industrial- 
ists are dropping out of sight. A few remain: 
Hank Rearden of Rearden Steel and Dagny 
Taggert running the Taggert Transcontinen- 
tal railroad, Ellis Wyatt, drilling oil. They are 
shown fighting heroic, losing battles against 
incompetence, envy, and government regu- 
lation and expropriation. And more good 


men are disappearing all the time. Dagny 
takes on the search for the "Destroyer" who is 
persuading the men of brains and action to 
defect to. . . to where? She finds him in the 
person of John Galt, physicist and philoso- 
pher, inventor of a motor driven by static 
electricity in the air. He has led the men of 
achievement into a strike against collectivist 
society and they reside in a hidden valley. 
They refuse to be a party to their own de- 
struction in a world where “from each accord- 
ing to his ability, to each according to his 
need" is the reigning practice. In the end, all 
the men and women of the mind have with- 
drawn from the world, leaving it to collapse 
behind them. It quickly does. 

Atlas Shrugged still attracts new read- 
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ers: adolescents who are intelligent and 
lonely, who have been made to feel guilty by 
their peers for their intellectual achievements 
and who have not found communal support 
to balance this pain. Rand's philosophy 
validates one’s sense of persecution. Her 
absolute certainty appeals to young thinkers 
eager for absolute answers. Yet the book 
grows more and more dated, its view of a 
"smokestack" economy less and less the 
experience of modern readers. It will be 
interesting to see if its appeal wanes consid- 
erably in the next decade. (Also interesting 
is the parallel between Rand's fascination 
with heavy industry and that of Communist 
Russia, from which she fled. There must be 
something very powerful in the vision of vast 
hydro-electric projects and steel works. 
Rand would have been uncomfortable in a 
"service" economy where success requires 
constantly paying attention to what other 
people want.) 

“Beggars In Spain" may not have been 
an intentional re-examination of the issues in 
Atlas Shrugged. Kress may have started 
from the premise of genetically altering 
humans to avoid sleep. To make this possi- 
ble and meaningful, the world would have to 
be prosperous, so it needed cheap, abun- 
dant energy. And the obvious impulse to 
flee a world of Sleepers needed philosophi- 
cal opposition, hence the free trade philoso- 
phy of Yagaiism. Reasonably and dramati- 
cally the energy and the philosophy could 
come from one person: Kenzo Yagai. Story 
dynamics may have coincidentally produced 
the similarities in theme. 

Yet, some things are so strikingly simi- 
lar that one story can credibly shine a light 
on the other: 

Kress: "...a man’s worth to society and 
to himself doesn't rest on what he thinks 
other people should do or be or feel, but on 
himself. On what he can actually do, and do 
well. People trade what they do well, and 
everyone benefits. The basic tool of civiliza- 
tion is the contract. Contracts are voluntary 
and mutually beneficial. As opposed to 
coercion, which is wrong." 

Rand: "| seek or desire nothing from 
them except such relations as they care to 
enter of their own voluntary choice. It is only 
with their mind that | can deal and only for 
my own self-interest, when they see my 
interest coincides with theirs." 

Kress: "No, the only dignity, the only 
spirituality, rests on what a man can achieve 
with his own efforts. To rob a man of the 
chance to achieve, and to trade what he 
achieves with others, is to rob him of his 
spiritual dignity as a man.... Only 
freedom—the freedom to achieve, the free- 
dom to trade freely the results of achieve- 
ment—creates the environment proper to the 
dignity and spirituality of man." 

Rand: "...that your body is a machine, 
but your mind is its driver, and you must 
drive as far as your mind will take you, with 
achievement as the goal of your road..." 

Both stories regard joy as the object of 
human life. Both use cheap and abundant 
energy as a philosophical statement. The 
heroes of both stories flee to redoubts from a 
world that hates them and the heroines 
oppose this retreat. Both works argue for 
free trade and the contract as the basis of 
human interaction (all human interactions 
except sex, about which Rand seems to have 
felt physical conquest was best). 


While there are differences—genetic 
alteration produces super humans in Kress's 
story while relentless "rationality" produces 
them in Atlas Shrugged; one takes place in 
a world of software and silicon, the other in a 
world of steel foundries, oil wells, and rail- 
road yards—the real difference lies in an- 
swer to the question of beggars and looters. 

The point is made in "Beggars In Spain" 
during the following exchange between 
Leisha and another Sleepless named Tony 
Indivino. Tony asks Leisha: 

"Now what about the beggars in Spain?" 

“The what?" 

"You walk down a street in a poor coun- 
try like Spain and you see a beggar. Do you 


give him a dollar?" 

"Probably." 

“Why? He’s trading nothing with you. 
He has nothing to trade." 

"| know. Out of kindness. 


Compassion." 

"You see six beggars. Do you give them 
all a dollar?" 

"Probably," Leisha said. 

"You would. You see a hundred beg- 
gars and you haven't got Leisha Camden's 
money—do you give them each a dollar?" 

Leisha’s answer is, "Too draining on my 
own resources. My life has first claim on the 
resources | earn." 

Later, Tony escalates the question: 

“What if you walk down that street in 
Spain and a hundred beggars each want a 
dollar and you say no and they have nothing 
to trade you but they’re so rotten with anger 
about what you have that they knock you 
down and grab it and then beat you out of 
sheer envy and despair?" 

Ayn Rand sees envy of wealth in a 
larger context of an anti-rational philosophy, 
characterized by a desireire for the unearned. 
She writes against statists and collectivists 
who seize the wealth others have earned on 
the basis of someone else’s need, and she 
writes against "mystics" (the faithful of every 
religion and almost any philosopher except 
Aristotle) who (she claims) desire knowledge 
without paying the price of reason. For 
Rand, need constitutes no claim, and the 
desire for the unearned is the desire for the 
irrational. 

Nancy Kress doesn't seem to regard 
envy as the logical consequence of a mysti- 
cal or collectivist philosophy. Confining 
herself primarily to this country, she hints 
that the "shoot-from-the-hip American" tradi- 
tion may indicate a "hatred...of the superior 
mind." Envy, it would seem, is an unreason- 
ing, dark thing in our natures, not to be fully 
understood. 

What do we owe people who ask for the 
unearned? Nothing, Ayn Rand answers. In 
the valley to which the men of the mind 
retreat, one word is "forbidden," the word 
*give." The inhabitants of the valley must 
swear that they will not live their lives for 
others, nor ask others to live for them. (I 
suspect that anyone who has been success- 
fully married or who has raised children 
would find her sentiments laughably simplis- 
tic. Rand might answer that a mother who 
sacrifices for her children is not making an 
(evil) altruistic sacrifice but (virtuously) 
paying a price for her own selfish values. | 
further suspect this is a case of Rand having 
her cake and eating it too—something only 
her opponents are supposed to do.) 

Uncompromising and relentless, Rand 
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drives her novel to the logical conclusion of 
her premises: cold-blooded murder. When 
her hero, John Galt, is held prisoner, her 
heroine, Dagny Taggert, attempts to talk her 
way into the facility where he is held. The 
guard—poor fellow—can't make up his mind 
whether or not to believe her. So... 

*“Calmly and impersonally, she, who 
would have hesitated to fire at an animal, 
pulled the trigger and fired straight at the 
heart of a man who had wanted to exist 
without the responsibility of consciousness." 

Actually, Rand avoids the true endpoint 
of her philosophy and that's genocide. If, 
overnight, rights were based only on the 
possession of a rational consciousness, 
thousands of people who lack full rational 
competence would lose their right to life. 
Would they starve? None of her hero's 
concern. 

Leisha, in "Beggars," swerves away 
from the same abyss when the story forces 
her to understand why she gets help from 
people who gain nothing and risk every- 
thing. In her answer of an "ecology" of trade, 
much must be taken on faith: faith that the 
help | give this man enables him to help 
someone else and we'll all benefit, a 
common sentiment given a novel name. 

As an ethical structure it’s pretty wob- 
bly, but a lot more palatable than Atlas 
stepping out from under the world then 
blaming it for falling. ‘ 

Kress never leads Leisha to answer the 
“Beggars In Spain" question: what claim do 
the beggars have on our resources? But 
there is a glimmer of something else when 
Leisha realizes, "Beggars need to help as 
well as be helped." It’s just a glimmer, and it 
may be totally unintentional, but it hints of an 
ethics where the beggar may be rich. 

But that goes beyond rationality as 
Rand comprehended it.a 


Letters (cont. trom page 42) 


hunt. Real witches mean a different, an 
alternative 17th Century. In all probability, a 
nonsensical 17th Century. 


[A witch might be a person who cares noth- 
ing about her physical surroundings, there- 
fore the hovel instead of a palace. As Darrell 
noted, rationalizations are easy. In general, 
the tendency to overtly rationalize underpin- 
nings for such clichés—or, alternatively to 
stand them on their heads and rationalize 
that—is more characteristic of SF, and of 
fantasy written by SF writers. - DDF] 


We Also Heard From: 

Tom King, who enjoyed Q41, especially 
the Salmonson piece, and wondered why 
(way back in June!) 42 hadn't arrived yet... 

Teddy Harvia, who answered my rhetor- 
ical question in last issue's editorial regard- 
ing who Julia Eklar is... 

John Fitzsimmons, who provides some 
thoughts on the fantasy versus SF discus- 
sion... 

J. C. Hendee, editor of Figment, who 
had very nice things to say about our art, 
and expresses his opinion that, "By far, 
QUANTUM has the best imagery of any 
nonfiction magazine in the genres."a 


CARVE THE SKY by Alexander Jablokov 
(Morrow, 1991, 298 pp., $21.95, ISBN: 0-688- 
10324-3) 

Reviewed by Pascal J. Thomas 


Anton Lindgren is the Seneschal of 
Lord Monboddo, Interrogator of Boston. In 
the 24th century, the Earth is divided into a 
host of small nations, heirs to the spoils of 
many wars, and to a rich and varied culture; 
but the planet knows how to pull together to 
defend its interest, and those of the inner 
Solar System (Luna and Mars included) 
against the Technics from the Asteroid Belt. 
Lindgren and his Lord will undertake a 
complicated chase, in a competition with 
several factions fraught with uneasy al- 
liances and betrayals, to get a hidden treas- 
ure: a large mass of ngomite, a naturally 
unstable element large deposits of which 
were left in the Solar System by the Archeru- 
sians, an ancient starfaring race. 

Reading Jablokov, one runs the risk of 
information overload: his future is rich with 
details, exquisitely described; his characters 
are numerous, well-portrayed, exotically 
named. The basic spy-story plot proceeds 
through an art lover's hunt for the works of a 
dead genius of sculpture, Carl Ozaki; along 
the way, we visit the garden cities of the 
Moon as well as the shipbound society of a 
large interplanetary liner. The intrigue never 
ceases, and sometimes erupts in frantic 
violence, but the book never ceases to be 
aesthetic, almost decadent. 

Of course, both the intricacy of the 
setting and the rivalries in the Solar System 
remind one of Bruce Sterling; and Ed Bry- 
ant's quoted comparisons to Delany and 
Bester are well-taken too. He has other 
references however—not the capsule pas- 
tiche of The Name of the Rose (pp. 101- 
107). More generally, he recognizes that 
religious passion has historically made for 
some of the best art humankind has pro- 
duced, and the chase follows the trail of a 
splinter religious group, the Dispossessed 
Brethren of Christ. Their fanaticism and 
lucky connections put them into a key 
strategic position, and thus is Art reinstated 
as a capstone of a human destiny which 
seems to have more to do with spaceships 
and armed conflict. 

| may register a slight regret at seeing 
Jablokov producing a very well-executed, 
but rather conventional SF novel compared 
to some of his short fiction. But his underly- 
ing view of the role of Art reflects our medie- 
val past—see for instance the prominent role 
of monasteries, and of the monastic-like 


Academia Sapientiae—more than our 
science influenced view of the future, and 
this casts an original light on the aesthetics 
of this excellent first novel. 


CADWAL. 


Ecce 


and 


ECCE AND OLD EARTH by Jack Vance 
(Tor, 1991, 436 pp., $21.95, ISBN 0-312- 
85132-4) 

Reviewed by Steven Sawicki 


This is book two of the Cadwal Chroni- 
cles, which began with Amarinta Station. 
There’s one more book coming, although 
Vance seems to have wrapped everything up 
with this volume. With the Cadwal Chroni- 
cles, he's created a universe that's rife with 
storylines and could go on forever. 

Ecce and Old Earth continues the tale 
of Glawen Clattuc and Wayness Tamm as 
they search for the documents needed to 
maintain an entire world. One thousand 
years earlier, conservationists set aside the 
planet Cadwal in order to preserve its unique 
beauty and abundance of strange species. 
This group, the Conservancy, set up a 
Charter which limited the population of the 
planet to a certain number. Now, a group of 
radicals want to abolish this charter and 
open land up for settlement. And it's possi- 
ble they can have their way since the Charter 
Grant must be renewed on a regular basis 
and the document is missing. 

If the above sounds complicated it is 
nothing compared to what Vance’s charac- 
ters do. Perhaps no other writer develops 
more complicated characters, that have 
more ulterior and interior motives for their 
actions and yet that are also so up-front 
about themselves and their actions. 

While the action, for the most part fol- 
lows Wayness on her journey about Old 
Earth as she searches for the charter, 
Glawen is not ignored. He must rescue his 


father from the island Ecce, deal with his 
crazy relatives as well as with the bureau- 
crats on Cadwal, and eventually join Way- 
ness in her search. 

This is not an action-packed novel, but 
then no one reads Vance for action. Rather it 
is Vance’s almost elegant style of writing and 
dialogue that draws one back again and 
again. Varice’s use of language is unique in 
the field, if a word does not exist, he creates 
it, if a color is missing, he adds it, if music or 
dance is needed, he composes and choreo- 
graphs. Vance is one of the few authors who 
should be read aloud, particularly his inter- 
changes between characters. Vance’s 
characters are just as likely to tell you exactly 
what they think as they are to express 
something totally unrelated to the subject, 
although equally as revealing. 

As with all of Vance's work, one reads to 
join the author in a reveling of language and 
phrase. The entertaining story and the tight 
plot are secondary to the enjoyment. 


- BEN BOVA™ 
“MARS 


MARS By Ben Bova (Bantam, 1992, 496 
Pp., $20.00, ISBN 0-553-07892-5) 
Reviewed by Michael Carr 


Ben Bova is one of the best known 
writers of the sub-genre of space advocacy 
novels that warn against the dangers of 
abandoning space, and make the explora- 
tion and exploitation of space one adventure 
after another. Bova's latest novel, Mars, fits 
into this category, but it also goes one step 
further in its detailed extrapolation of the first 
manned mission to the red planet. 

The main character of Mars is Jamie 
Waterman, a Native American geologist. 
Bova delves deeply into the psyche of this 
man and his longtime love for Mars and 
eagerness to join the expedition. Unfortu- 
nately for Waterman, he doesn't make it with 
the original team, falling prey to the interna- 
tional community's pressure for nationalistic 
parity onthe mission. But then the first 
geologist is pulled because of personality 
conflicts with the rest of the crew, and 
Waterman is the designated replacement. 

This is a two-tiered novel. The first is 
the skillful development of the characters, 
most obviously manifest in Waterman's 
character and his division between two 
cultures, but also in the other team mem- 
bers. The conflicts that develop between 
characters arise from the basic nature of 
each, and aren't contrived. Characters aren't 
forced into static roles, but are allowed to 
develop at their own pace. Furthermore, 
Bova has even managed to explore the 
strengths and weaknesses of the national 
ideals of the crew members without repeat- 
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ing common cultural misconceptions. 

The second and more overt storyline is 
the mission itself, the science that meshes 
with the other elements in a way that is 
breathtaking in its precision and continuity. 
Mars is the must-read science-fiction book of 
the year. 


L Sprague de Camp and 
Catherine Crook de Camp 
— 


Pau 


THE PIXILATED PRINCESS by L. Sprague 
& Catherine Crook de Camp (Del Rey, 
1991, 208 pp., $17.00 ($22.50 Canada), 
ISBN 0-345-36732-4) 

Reviewed by Steven Sawicki 


This is a typically wonderful de Camp 
fantasy with the usual assortment of likable, 
oddball characters. The story revolves 
around Thorolf, a sergeant in the Rhaetian 
army and Yvette, countess in exile. That the 
countess is sharp tongued and extremely 
opinionated does not keep Thorolf from fall- 
ing in love with her. That she is being 
pursued by the very same man who drove 
her from her country and who now wants to 
marry her further complicates the issue and 
makes her dependent upon Thorolf—at least 
for a little while. Needless to say, things are 
not all that straight forward, what with the 
countess seeking out an aging mage in 
order to have a transformation spell cast on 
her and what with the spell going somewhat 
awry and turning her into an octopus and 
what with Thorolf then having to depend 
upon one Doctor Orlandus who is sort of a 
combination Jerry Falwell and David Cop- 
perfield to try to turn her back to her real self 
and what with Orlandus replacing her con- 
trolling being with a spirit, the complications 
abound. 

To the de Camp's credit the storyline 
takes some turns which are unexpected. 
They could easily have followed the formula 
and turned out a readable and entertaining 
fantasy. Instead they chose to work at the 
plot and characterization, giving us whole 
people who affect life and who are affected 
by life and who don't always get what they 
want or deserve. 

The writing is sharp and witty and the 
people of the story maintain center stage 
regardless of how much magic they have or 
how powerful they are. Yes, there are trolls 
and magicians and evil doers but they could 
also be your neighbors and friends; that's 
how well the de Camps have chosen their 
characterization. 


CLOUDS OF MAGELLAN by David F. 
Nighbert (St. Martin's Press, 1991, 308 pp., 
$18.95, ISBN: 0-312-05834-9) 

Reviewed by W. Ritchie Benedict 


David F. Nighbert, an actor and direc- 


tor, has two previous works of fiction to his 
credit. The first mystery he created, Strike- 
Zone already has a follow-up in the works, 
just as this book is on the heels of his SF 
novel Timelapse. 

An obvious love for the hard-boiled 
detective pulp is apparent in just the first few 
paragraphs. Anton Stryke, a cyborg agent, 
finds himself ensconced in a new body 
identical to his old one, which was destroyed 
in the course of his last adventure. He is 
having a workout in a gym, when he is at- 
tacked by a hooded figure whose voice is 
strangely familiar. The attacker turns out to 
be a clone of himself, sent on a deadly 
mission by an old enemy—lIsaac DeKoven. 
DeKoven had been the right-hand man of the 
main villain featured in Timelapse—Tesseri- 
an. Stryke had a very rough time with 
DeKoven, being literally carved up by him. 

Stryke is anxious to get back to his wife 
Lisbeth, when he meets an old friend, Her- 
sule Al-Ahmadi, the first human to co-inhabit 
the body and mind of an alien intelligence. 
Hersule is now a telepathic cat-like creature. 
DeKoven is interested in the Wheel, an 
immense artifact engineered by the unknown 
Builders. The Stryke clone, named Nemesis, 
escapes from custody, and the race is on to 
see who will contact the Builders first. 

Despite problems, Stryke’s group 
makes a liaison with the aliens (who resem- 
ble a cross between a centipede and a pig). 
The aliens are at a loss to know what to 
make of the conflict between the opposing 
groups of humans (having presumably 
evolved beyond such petty squabbles), and 
decide to postpone any decision as to who 
they should negotiate with. Hersule doesn't 
trust the head alien who has come to be 
known as Abe. Complicating matters is a 
second set of aliens based on a form of plant 
life—but is either set of aliens really the 
mysterious Builders? 

This novel mixes "Star Wars," "Star 
Trek," and "Flash Gordon" to produce an 
excellent space-opera, with plenty of action, 
color and plot twists. There is nothing like a 
little light entertainment to make for a change 
of pace. | can quite easily see this as a 
made-for-TV movie or as a television pilot. It 
is vintage 1930s superscience overlaid with 
a 1990s veneer, and if your tastes run in this 
direction then you will likely enjoy it thor- 


oughly. 


THE JUNGLE by David Drake (Tor, 1991, 
282 pp., $18.95, ISBN 0-312-85197-9) 
Reviewed by Steven Sawicki 


At first glance this book seems nothing 
more than Drake's transplanting of his 
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Hammers Slammers style and plots onto a 
new location. That the setting is now Venus 
and instead of tanks the mercenaries use 
flitterboats (hoverboats) seems grossly 
transparent. 

The story itself is pure Drake although 
more reminiscent of his earlier work than the 
later with the quick pace, the internal view- 
point of the grunt soldier doing his job, and 
the general disdain shown to society which 
uses such. The action takes place on the 
changing face of Venus which is being terra- 
formed and which has produced not some 
few surprises. Colonists live in domes under 
the seething Venusian seas and wars are 
fought on the surface of the water. The land 
is practically uninhabitable at this stage due 
to massive mutations of terraform stock. 
Step foot on land and you're likely to be 
eaten by a plant or devoured by any number 
of flying, crawling, sucking things. Life in the 
water is no safer what with giant eels, crabs 
and other predatory aquatic life. 

Now, if some of the above seems famil- 
iar there's a reason for it and Drake, to his 
credit, tells us what it is. Seems Drake has 
been greatly influenced by the work of Henry 
Kuttner and in fact, The Jungle is sort of a 
continuation or retelling of one of Kuttner’s 
tales. To the publisher's credit, that story, 
"Clash By Night," is included in the book. 

Given this comparison it is easy to see 
that Drake has indeed been influenced by 
Kuttner. In fact, if one disregards the time 
factors the writing is very similar. | would 
hope that now many Drake fans will go out 
and track down Kuttner's work. He was, after 
all, one of the better writers of the forties and 
fifties. 

| thoroughly enjoyed this book. It's fast 
paced, entertaining, and gritty. The addition 
of the Kuttner piece is the second layer of the 
cake and David Drake’s interposed Author's 
Notes the final icing. It’s interesting stuff, 
made more so by the fact that both the Drake 
piece as well as the Kuttner piece are well 
written adventure stories. Drake fans will 
enjoy this and perhaps they'll also grow into 
a new generation of Kuttner fans. 


THE PHOENIX GUARDS by Steven Brust 
(Tor, 1991, 331 pp., $19.95, ISBN 0-312- 
85157-X) 

Reviewed by Steven Sawicki 


Fans of Brust’s previous books, particu- 
larly those in the Viad Taltos sequence will 


take delight in returning once again to the 
Dragaera Empire. For their information this 
book is set 1,000 years before Viad’s birth. 
Others who may not have read the above 
series are also in for a treat. 

With The Phoenix Guards, Brust pays 
homage to Alexandre Dumas’ creations ‘The 
Three Musketeers." Following Dumas’ lead, 
Brust creates a rousing, swashbuckling tale 
full of political intrigue, personal dueling, 
characters who seem hell-bent on destruc- 
tion and loving every minute of it, a world of 
exaggerated gentility and civility even to the 
point of death and a story that just won't quit. 

The Phoenix Guards follows a young 
and somewhat naive swordsman named 
Khaavren who is journeying to the imperial 
city in order to join the Imperial guards. 
Along the way he meets up with Aerich and 
Tazenda who decide to join him. Once in 
the city they meet and are joined by Pel and 
thus the four soon find themselves hip deep 
in political back stabbing and plotting. 

To his credit, Brust uses the device of 
an historian recounting this "history" to us 
through the book. This allows Brust to show 
us scenes away from his main characters 
and does much to speed the book along and 
clarify points that help the plot rather than 
leaving the reader in the dark. The story 
itself is quite full of adventure and rousing 
action. The dialogue is sharp and witty and 
the characters are charmers, each and every 
one of them. 

One need not be a follower of the series 
to enjoy this book although certain names, 
places and events contained within do lend 
themselves to some extra enjoyment for 
those who do. It's been a long time since 
I've had so much fun reading a book and | 
can only hope enough others pick this up 
and buy it to encourage Brust to write more 
and Tor to publish the same. This book 
should be nominated for an award so it gets 
the attention it deserves. 


BY TOD. 
PROFES: 


WRITING SCIENCE FICTION AND 
FANTASY, By The Editors Of Analog And 
Isaac Asimov’s Science Fiction Magazine 
(St. Martin's Press, 1991, 264 pp., $18.95 
(USA), ISBN: 0-312-06003-3) 

Reviewed by W. Ritchie Benedict 


There are three major sections in this 
book—"Storytelling," "Ideas and Founda- 
tions," and “The Business of Writing," as well 
as an appendix detailing guidelines for Asi- 
mov's and Analog and a list of current small 
press markets. The essays constitute a 
“Who's Who" of names in SF, including the 
late Robert A. Heinlein, Gardner Dozois, 
James Patrick Kelly, Connie Willis, Poul 


Anderson, Hal Clement, Norman Spinrad, 
Stanley Schmidt and Isaac Asimov. 

This book is aimed at helping to pre- 
vent elementary errors. A major point made 
is that, while it is helpful to be well-versed in 
history, mythology, scientific matters, psy- 
chology, or whatever else, the knowledge 
you wish to impart should not swamp the 
action or the characters. As there are so 
many springboards for speculative ideas 
concerning the future, it is a continuing 
mystery why some writers persist in submit- 
ting stories revolving around such old clich- 
es as Adam and Eve being the last survivors 
of a nuclear war, a deal with the devil going 
amuck, or a future dictatorship obviously 
modeled on 1984. John Barnes contributes 
a tremendously exciting chapter on: "How to 
Build a Future," as does Norman Spinrad 
with "Starfaring Age." These sections are 
interesting to read even if you have no desire 
to write SF, 

The only flaws in this book | could find 
had to do with the mechanics of submission. 
While it is certainly advisable for the Ameri- 
can writer to enclose return postage with 
submissions, for instance, it has recently 
become economically prohibitive for a 
Canadian writer to do so purely on specula- 
tion, as an extremely punitive tax was 
imposed by the Canadian government as of 
January 1, 1991, on postage, books, writing 
materials, computer supplies, typewriter 
ribbons, pens and just about every other tool 
of the trade. Most writers simply cannot 
afford it. | find it much easier to select target 
markets very carefully (which is one of the 
more useful suggestions contained in the 
concluding section). Also, | take issue with 
the notion some publications have of requir- 
ing authors to do an exact word count. It 
may be possible to do this without any diffi- 
culty on a computer, but some of us com- 
pose better on a typewriter. (For a major 
Hollywood screenplay, though, it might be 
worth the effort...) 

There is no doubt the world needs more 
SF writers—even the bad ones add to the 
lore of the field. Some of the tips provided 
will apply to other areas—most notably 
comedy, as evidenced by Connie Willis. 
She says it is impossible to write comedy, 
but tells you how to do it all the same. All of 
these people are pros and they know what 
the marketplace demands, so, if using their 
advice will get you published, then the price 
of this book will be a worthwhile investment. 
It is certainly a lively exposition of the do's 
and don'ts of the writing game. 


HARMONY by Marjorie Bradley Kellogg 
(ROC Books, 1991, $5.50, 473 pp., ISBN 0- 
415-45109-0) 

Reviewed by Michael Carr 


Harmony is a book with a lot of good 
things going for it that falls flat on its face. 
The basic premise is interesting but not 
original: a poisoned Earth necessitates 
encapsulating cities in domes. Strangely 
enough, there is an island in the Pacific 
named Tuamatutetuamatu that exists as it 
always has without a dome. It is this mystery 
upon which the basis of the book rests. 

The main character is a woman who 
has escaped the stifling Chicago dome to 
join Harmony, an exclusive artistic enclave 
that markets the work of its residents to the 
world. The novel starts here, more or less, 
and the city of Harmony is explored in some 
detail before Kellogg moves on. 

The story certainly has potential, as do 
the characters, but this is a 473-page book 
that needs to be told in 300 pages. The first 
forty or fifty pages are spent setting up the 
milieu, the development of which, while 
tedious in places, was still fairly interesting. 
But then, when the story is ready to go, 
Kellogg holds back, opting to establish the 
ordinary life of the characters before reveal- 
ing even the basics of a plot. 

One may argue that this is a human- 
oriented rather than an idea story, but the 
characters in the story have a background 
and some interesting qualities, but no con- 
flict. There are no strong emotions played 
up until much later in the story (if the reader 
manages to make it that far) with a possible 
exception resting in the development of 
Jane, who fears that she isn't making it in 
Harmony and thinks she will be thrust Out- 
side. But if this is the strongest emotional 
character that we have, why isn’t the story 
being told from her viewpoint? 

Since a strong plot does eventually 
appear, Kellogg clearly was trying to tell an 
idea story, with a plot revolving not around 
characters but around quirks of the environ- 
ment. This would make a fine story too, 
except that Kellogg never gets to the point. 
Instead we are treated to a rambling treatise 
about the harsh world of the 21st century, 
with news reports and chunks of historical 
data thrown in. 

This is a novel that could have worked, 
should have worked, but didn't. The writer's 
obvious talent, both in technical proficiency 
and extrapolation, was buried by a mound of 
meaningless data and dialogue. Maybe 
Kellogg will have better success in the fu- 
ture—this is her first books since 1986—but 
for now, steer clear of Harmony. 


GIFTS OF BLOOD by Susan Petrey (Baen, 
1992, 192 pp., $4.50, ISBN: 0-671-72107-0) 
Reviewed by John Radzilowski 


This posthumous collection of stories 
written by Susan Petrey (who died in 1980) 
was published by her colleagues to benefit a 
scholarship fund set up in her name. 

Seven of the nine stories revolve 
around the Varkela, a race of vampire-like 
healers living on the Russian steppes. By 
the late 19th century, when the stories take 
place, the Varkela are dying out. Most of the 
action involves the efforts of two Varkela 
brothers to fit into a world that is changing 
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around them while maintaining the integrity 
of their people. The stories are generally 
well-written and read like a picaresque 
novel. 

The remaining two stories are "Spider- 
song," a Hugo award nominee which won 
Petrey the John W. Campbell award, and the 
innovative “Neisserian Invasion," about an 
alien invasion of earth thwarted by venereal 
disease. (The latter never saw print: too 
much innovation by up and coming writers is 
usually not rewarded.) All but two of the 
stories were published in The Magazine of 
Fantasy & Science Fiction between 1979 and 
1983. 

“Spidersong," is a well-written but 
prosaic story about a musical spider who 
lives inside a lute. It begs comparisons with 
Charlotte’s Web. Of the two stories follow- 
ing the Varkela series, “Neisserian Invasion" 
is by far the more interesting because it tests 
the field’s conventions. 

While each of the individual stories is 
successful, the collection as a whole has 
problems, although in fairness to Petrey, the 
fault lies mainly with the publisher. There is 
no indication on the cover that the book is a 
collection of stories rather than a novel. The 
buyer is only informed about the Varkela 
stories. While Petrey is prominently listed as 
a Hugo nominee, the reader is led to believe 
she was nominated for the Varkela stories. 
This borders on false advertising. A collec- 
tion of stories should be advertised as a 
collection of stories, regardless of the effect 
on the publisher's profits. 

There is, obviously, a sense of incom- 
pleteness about the stories. Petrey was 
clearly working toward a novel on the Varke- 
la. Such a novel, set in the little-known 
Russian steppe, would have surely been a 
success, given the author's obvious gift for 
storytelling. That Petrey choose such an out 
the way setting for her stories also speaks 
well of her ability, not to mention her capaci- 
ty for research. That the development of the 
Varkela is incomplete in this series of stories 
is hardly her fault. 

Susan Petrey's writing ability, her 
innovative choice of subject matter, com- 
bined with the incompleteness of the Varkela 
stories, makes her death triply sad. 


SOOTHSAYER by Mike Resnick (Ace, 
1991, 279 pp., $4.50, ISBN 0-441-77285-4) 
Reviewed by Michael Carr 

Mike Resnick is a storyteller. Like 
Koriba, the mundumugu of his Kirinyaga 
stories, he can tell a story that captivates and 
excites the imagination. Soothsayer, his 
newest work, is a captivator. 

The namesake of the new book is a 
young girl named Penelope with the ability 
to see the future, or various possible futures. 
The powerful men and women of the galaxy 
try to take her and control her, but since 
Penelope can see the outcome of various 
events, she manipulates circumstances in 
real time to bring to pass the future of her 
choice. 

The characters of this book are as richly 
drawn as they are quirky—many of them are 
hard men and women: thieves, bounty 
hunters, or killers. Even their names are 
atypical: the Mouse, Merlin, Three-Fisted 
Ollie, Cemetery Smith, the Mock Turtle, the 
Forever Kid, Iceman, King Tout, the Golden 
Duke, the Yankee Clipper, September Morn, 
and Jimmy the Spike. With such a wide and 
varied cast of characters to draw from, and 
the skill with which Resnick performs the 
characters, the plot almost drives itself. With 
most of the galaxy trying to catch Penelope 
and her guardian—the Mouse—the devel- 
opment of the story corresponds with the 
demise of the other characters. 

Soothsayer, set in the same universe 
as Resnick’s earlier novel Santiago, jumps 
from one world to the next. Most of the book 
takes place on worlds near the galactic core, 
the Inner Frontier where humankind’s 
Democracy has yet to exert its control. The 
galactic community, both human and alien, 
is well thought-out and believable. 

While Resnick’s characterization and 
world-building are solid, what Soothsayer 
provides is entertainment. Resnick has 
natural storytelling talent—an ability to pull 
readers into his tales that is reminiscent of 
Heinlein. Soothsayer itself pleases after this 
fashion. It doesn’t delve deep into the 
human psyche, neither does it grapple with 
grand themes. But on the level of pure 
entertainment, Soothsayer has few equals. 


MMS. BULL HAS UMABA SHED ENTHUSIA Seu FOR THE MYTHIC 
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BONE DANCE by Emma Bull (Ace, 1991, 
278 pp., $4.50, ISBN 0-441-57457-2) 
Reviewed by Nancy Hayes 


The story is set in a City, perhaps Seat- 
tle, after the nuclear holocaust that disman- 
tled America. It is the account of Sparrow, 
purveyor of no-longer-produced media arti- 
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facts—videotapes, CDs... But who (or what) 
is Sparrow? Sparrow is not given to talking 
to more than two people at one time (doesn't 
want the audience to start comparing notes). 
Sparrow came into being 13 years ago, 
apparently programmed with a knowledge of 
electronics and technology. And, Sparrow is 
of indeterminate gender (this could get one 
curious about one’s origin, as few other 
things might). 

Sparrow doesn't know a lot, for a long 
time, and tries to avoid finding out. He/she 
does, however, learn to function expertly in 
the imposed environment. Society runs on 
the philosophy of the Deal: what is owed 
must be immediately repaid, be it materials 
or emotional outlay. The autonomous nature 
of the City seems to be reflected in the dis- 
creteness of the people. 

Bull's novel is about contro/. There's a 
small group that monopolizes the electric 
power to which most think the City owes its 
existence; are they the controllers? There 
are the /joas, who work through practical 
application of occult techniques. Then 
there's the Horsemen. Products of some 
government project, they possess the ability 
to occupy other's bodies, take them over 
and toss them aside when done. Practically 
immortal, they were forced to be amoral: 
they facilitated the Holocaust. 

Was Sparrow a Horseman? Sparrow 
has no memory of it. Who is really in con- 
trol? Sparrow is forced by events (shaped 
by whom?) to define himself/herself, to par- 
ticipate. 

Is this a metaphor for our times? 

What we learn early into the book is that 
Sparrow is a good writer. It is a lucky thing 
that friends managed to salvage a typewriter. 
The characters that populate this story are 
sharply defined; the world is real. And prac- 
tically everybody, except Sparrow, is in pur- 
suit of that main thing, contro/, from the 
beginning. 

Emma Bull has written two other novels, 
War For The Oaks, and Falcon. With Will 
Shetterly, she edited the Liavek series, a five- 
book shared-world anthology. One of her 
stories is in After the King, the Tolkien trib- 
ute. Last year, she was an instructor at 
Clarion West Writer's Workshop. 


THE SUMMER QUEEN by Joan D. Vinge 
(Warner Books, 1991, $21.95; ISBN 0-446- 
51397-0)) 

Reviewed by Lea Braff 


SF&F AUDIO TAPE CASSETTE REVIEWS 


Science fiction and fantasy audio cas- 
sette tapes in recent years have been mostly 
classifiable as three basic types. First, there 
is there are the audio versions, professional- 
ly read and published primarily by the top 
few audio tape publishers, of best-selling SF, 
fantasy or horror novels. Most of these 
novels are aimed at broad, unsophisticated, 
lowest-common-denominator audiences, 
and are not subject to critical acclaim here in 
the hard-core center of the genre. The 
second type of audio tape is of the experi- 
mental, limited interest variety, often attempt- 
ing to transcend the book-read-by-actor 
format, and usually the product of small 
press publishers/producers. The final type 
of audio tape—by far the rarest of all—is the 
professionally-read versions of SF or fantasy 
of high literary quality. Some of these are 
novels, but most of the examples of this 
category are anthologies of high quality 
short fiction. Representatives from each of 
these classes appeared in 1991, and some 
are well worth looking into. 

Many of the best-seller tapes were by 
big-name dark fantasy authors, such as 
King, Barker and Straub. Two of the long 
stories in Stephen King's Four Past Mid- 
night collection were released on audio 
cassettes, Two Past Midnight: Secret 
Window, Secret Garden (Penguin/High- 
Bridge Audio, 4 cassettes, $23.95, read by 
James Wood) and Three Past Midnight: 
The Library Policemen (6 cassettes, $29.95, 
read by Ken Howard). The first is a quite 
predictable story about a writer accused of 
plagiarism. The latter is a somewhat more 
substantial story of supernatural horror, 
although still not among King’s best works. 
Clive Barker's Imajica (Harper Audio, 4 
cassettes, $24.00, performed by Peter 
MacNicol) is a very original fantasy novel, 
and ably performed, although it is occasion- 
ally hard to follow. Peter Straub’s Floating 
Dragon (Listen For Pleasure, 2 cassettes, 
$9.95, read by Fritz Weaver), on the other 
hand, in an attempt to mix supernatural 
horror with environmental chemophobia that 
never jells into believability. 

Also common are audio tapes with 
strong ties to the visual media. The original 
Star Trek is still being mined by rather talent- 
ed authors, although the resultant fiction is 
never cutting edge SF, and tends to rely on 
the loyal, family-like interrelationships 
between the principle crew members. Like 
most original-Star-Trek novels these days, 
Star Trek: The Lost Years by J. M. Dillard 
(Simon & Schuster Audioworks, 2 cassettes, 
$14.95, read by Leonard Nimoy and James 
Doohan) and Star Trek: Prime Directive by 
Garfield and Judith Reeves-Stevens (same 
as above, read by James Doohan) are set 
after the end of the original five-year mission, 
but are otherwise structured and paced very 
much like the movies, or the better shows in 
the TV series. Another media tie-in is the 
abridged version of the novelization by Alan 
Dean Foster of the movie Alien 3 (Dove 
Audio, 2 cassettes, $14.95, read by Lance 
Henriksen). It's hard to recommend a novel- 


by Doug Fratz 


ization of this sort, but | was actually im- 
pressed that something so predictable and 
visually-oriented was made to be at least 
mildly interesting. 

Because audio tapes are so effortless, 
relative to book-reading, | often sample on 
audio books of types that | have never found 
time or energy to actually read, and some- 
times find that | have not been prepared by 
the reviewers in our genre for what | find. 
Being an ardent fan of Arthur C. Clarke, and 
having enjoyed Rendezvous with Rama 
(was it really almost 20 years ago?), | decid- 
ed to listen to Garden of Rama by Arthur C. 
Clarke and Gentry Lee (Bantam Audio, 2 
cassettes, $15.99, performed by Alfre 
Woodard), which is a sequel to Rama Il, also 
by Clarke and Lee. | couldn't finish it. No 
critic in our field had prepared me sufficient- 
ly (possibly out of respect for Clarke) for how 
mind-bogglingly stupid the characters and 
plot of this book are. None of Clarke's 
cosmic humanism or transcendent sense of 
wonder come through. | shuttered with the 
realization that this book might be typical of 
the Clarke/Lee "collaborations" that have 
been spewing out in recent years. Mean- 
while, on a lark | listened to Piers Anthony's 
Virtual Mode (Brilliance Corporation, 4 
cassettes, $23.95, read by Mark Winston). | 
have never read any of Anthony’s light fanta- 
sy, but with one very big exception this novel 
(apparently the first in a new series) was 
pretty much what | expected: competently 
written juvenile contemporary fantasy with 
teenage protagonists and simple plots and 
themes, extremely padded with angst over 
typically juvenile concerns. The big excep- 
tion is that the two of the major concerns of 
the 15-year-old female protagonist were sex 
and death. She begins the novel continu- 
ously toying with slitting her wrists, and at 
every opportunity gets into sexually adven- 
turous situations, but always short of actual 
intercourse (at least in this book; in 11 hours 
of tape, the story only begins). This books 
reads much like soft-core pornography for 
children. | am not qualified to judge what 
sort of effect this sort of book might have on 
growing young minds—it could very well be 
quite positive—but | would be interested in 
hearing from some experts. This ain't Nancy 
Drew or the Hardy Boys, folks. 

Douglas Adams’ The Hitchhiker’s 
Guide to the Galaxy series seemed so 
clever and original to me back in the early 
‘80s, yet now seems only lightweight silli- 
ness. But continuing fans of the series may 
want to take note of the availability on audio 
tape of the fourth (and final?) book in the 
series (unabridged), The Restaurant at the 
End of the Universe (Dove Audio, 4 cas- 
settes, $19.95, read by the author). 

The pleasant surprise among the "best- 
seller’ set is Stephen W. Hawking's A Brief 
History of Time (Dove Books on Tape, 4 
cassettes, $24.95, read by radio talk-show 
host Michael Jackson, introduction by Carl 
Sagan). Hawking embedded a science- 
fictional sense of wonder to his descriptions 
of our current knowledge and theories about 


the complex nature of the natural universe. | 
also found curious his (and Sagan's) occa- 
sional preoccupation with whether various 
aspects of these new discoveries and theo- 
ries would be consistent with the existence of 
a God who created the universe. | had no 
idea that top physicists had interest in such 
metaphysical questions... 

The cutting edge of audio lies with the 
small press and more experimental produc- 
tions. One of the earliest of the audio exper- 
imenters is still with us: Centauri Express 
#5 (Atlanta Radio Theatre, P.O. Box 1675, 
Duluth, GA 30136-1880, 1 cassette, $9.95), 
the latest issue of the “audio magazine," 
contains nice dramatic presentations of H. 
P. Lovecraft’s "The Dunwitch Horror* and 
"Pickman’s Model." In a similar vein is a 
reading of Clark Ashton Smith's “The Hash- 
ish Eater* by Donald Sidney-Fryer (Charles 
M. James, 408 Washington, N.W., Warren, 
OH 44483, 1 cassette, $8.00). One of the 
newest entries into the audio cassette market 
is Spine-Tingling Press. One of their first 
entries is Freak Link by Richard Sutphen (1 
cassette, $9.95, read by the author), an 
audio collection featuring two “erotic horror 
thrillers." The fiction isn't exactly top rate, 
but interestingly different, and the production 


» values are thoroughly professional. 


The strangest tape I've heard lately is 
called Dishpan Fantasy: A Real Soap 
Opera (ZBS Foundation, RR#1 Box 1201, Ft. 
Edward, NY 12828, 1 cassette) is a fully- 
sounded operatic production of a light fanta- 
sy about a man and his wife who are trans- 
formed into satyr and nymph and transport- 
ed to a fantasy world by a magic dishwash- 
ing liquid. There they musically contend 
with themes regarding sexual roles that 
would seem to come straight out of the 
1950s. It reminds me of a really good fan- 
written operetta that one would see per- 
formed at an SF convention... 

Many years ago, when | first began 
reviewing audio works, | raved over the 
Public Broadcasting Service production of 
Ruby, a single cassette of made-for-radio 
audio about a female private detective in a 
far-future world filled with bizarre and often 
humorous creatures and situations. The 
production values and innovative use of 
sound was particularly impressive, and 
provided a taste of the true potential of 
audio-only dramatic fiction. | was therefore 
excited to find that the Ruby series had 
continued, with three more sets of four 
cassettes each: Ruby 2, Ruby 3:The 
Underworld, and Ruby 3 (Part 2): The 
Invisible World (all from ZBS Foundation, 
address above). Unfortunately, twelve tapes 
is just two much of a good thing, especially 
since the pacing appears to have been 
slowed down to the point that it is difficult to 
keep one's attention on the narrative. 

QUANTUM assistant editor Nancy 
Hayes recently sent me a cassette tape of 
what may be the logical successor to the 
Ruby series, a dramatic radio science fiction 
series about interplanetary secret agent 

continued on next page 
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James Scott. It appears to be good high- 
tech, comic-book-grade adventure SF, with 
marvelous use of music and sound, pro- 
duced in the Los Angeles area. As soon as | 
find out if commercial tapes are available, |'ll 
review a full episode and let you know what | 
think. 

As for that rarest breed of audio tapes, 
featuring good readings of high-quality fic- 
tion, | have three examples for 1991, cover- 
ing the full spectrum of the genre, from SF to 
fantasy to horror. 

There was one good audio anthology 
last year, Best of Science Fiction and 
Fantasy, edited (if you read the fine print) by 
Richard Curtis (Dove Audio, 4 cassettes, 
$24.95). It features 11 stories, ranging from 
the late '40s to today. Among the highlights 
Fritz Leiber's "A Pail of Air’ read by Ken 
Howard, Greg Bear's "Blood Music" read by 
David Dukes, Connie Willis’ "Ado" read by 
Shawn Southwick, and Dan Simmons’ "Vanni 
Fucci is Alive and Well and Living in Hell," 
also read by Ken Howard. 

The best collection released in 1991 
may have been Kristine Kathryn Rusch’'s 
Stained Black (Spine-Tingling Press, Box 
186, Agoura Hills, CA 91376, 2 cassettes, 
$14.95), featuring four fine dark fantasy 
stories in the Charles Grant/Shadows tradi- 
tion. (Spine-Tingling Press has entered the 
audio fiction market in a big way; I'll be 
reviewing more of their releases next issue.) 

The best novel put on tape in 1991 
may have been Parke Godwin’s finely-written 
revision of the Robin Hood legend, Sher- 
wood (The Audio Partners, 2 cassettes, 
$14.95). Godwin manages to find gold in a 
vein that looked completely mined out. Itis 
well worth listening to, even for those not 
intimately familiar with the numerous and 
sundry versions of the legend of Robin 
Hood.@ 


A lot of SF books are tuna fish sand- 
wiches. Adequate, but predictable. Others 
are Twinkies, a sweet fluff. But once ina 
while, along comes an old-fashioned plum- 
cake of a book, dense, rich, nourishing. 
Chock full of unexpected goodies. Such a 
book is Joan Vinge's The Summer Queen. 

At three times the usual length for a 
book, it would not have been surprising if 
this novel had been published as three 
separate books. The story requires a lot of 
exposition, but it's worth it. 

The Summer Queen, sequel to The 
Snow Queen, published in 1980, carries on 
the saga of the planet Tiamat, with its society 
divided into nature-loving Summers and 
technophilic Winters. A nearby black hole 
ensures that offworlders can visit the planet 
only during Great Winter, several centuries 
long. Superficially more sophisticated, the 
Winters’ craving for offworld gadgets has 
made them dependent on the powerful 
galactic Hegemony. The Snow Queen was 
set during the waning years of great Winter 
and the Change to great Summer with its 
accompanying isolation. Traditionally the 
Snow Queen was drowned at Change; to try 
to forestall this, beautiful and wily Queen 


Arienrhod has herself cloned and implanted 
in a Summer woman's womb. The baby 
born is Moon Dawntreader Summer, princi- 
pal character of both books. Snow is the 
story of how Moon and her sweetheart 
Sparks learn the truth about themselves, 
their planet, all of Tiamat's inhabitants, and 
about the offworlders. 

The Summer Queen continues Moon's 
story after the Change Festival. Tiamat has 
been sealed off for what everyone thinks will 
be hundreds of years. But that is not to be, 
and the hows and whys of the unfolding 
story are fascinating. 

Vinge has woven elements of mysticism 
from various religions, sociology and an- 
thropology, a good bit of hot sex, computer 
resurrection of a dead man’s consciousness, 
and a great cliffhanger. (The stakes are for 
once not the entire universe, but the collect- 
ed knowledge of the universe.) Her beautiful 
language is very effective in describing 
sexual sensation. She makes all of these 
disparate strands, and more, believable. 

The book took eight years to write, with 
other work intervening. The writing is almost 
always as gorgeous as Whelan’s cover, 
although there is a portion in the mid-section 
in which too much of the punctuation con- 
sists of ellipses. And it's a good thing that 
chapter headings use the name of the planet 
on which the action is currently located. It 
helps avoid confusion in a book of this 
scope. 

But frankly these are quibbles along the 
line of complaining that a beautiful woman 
has a few freckles. The book covers a 
generation and a galaxy, telling a complicat- 
ed story about six main characters. Vinge 
even gets in a sympathetic homosexual rela- 
tionship vital to the plot. What more could a 
person want? 
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MAN-KZIN WARS IV edited by Larry Niven 
(Baen, 1991, 311 pp., $4.95, ISBN: 0-671- 
72079-1) 

Reviewed by Jeff Janoda 


Everyone is familiar with the sinking 
sensation of fingering those last few pages 
of a terrific book and drawing them out like 
warm taffy, unwilling to let the story go. 
Larry Niven is an author who can do that to 
you. His collection of novels and short sto- 
ries—including Nebula winner Ringworld— 
created a universe populated with some of 
the most imaginative and intriguing beings 
in science fiction. 

Fortunately for SF fans everywhere, 
some of Larry Niven’s admirers are writers 
and have expanded, detailed and trans- 
formed Niven’s ‘Known Space" universe 
carrying the narrative fabric of this astonish- 
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ing continuum to a new height, unwilling to 
let the story end. The Man-Kzin Wars series 
focuses on humankind’s conflict with a 
species known as the kzinti (one kzin, two 
kzinti), fierce, catlike creatures who exhibit 
values and attitudes similar to the violent 
Germanic cultures of the Pre-Christian era: 
courage, nobility, disdain of life, a focus on 
name and family. It's obvious that these 
characters have struck a responsive chord in 
many readers; four volumes have been 
published in the series, covering a period of 
future time that is only hinted at by the major- 
ity of Niven's chronology. The series offers 
an intricate and evolving weave of character 
development that melds these beings into 
some of the most complex fictional creatures 
in any literature, period. 

The latest volume, Man-Kzin Wars IV, 
is a collection of two novellas. "The 
Survivor," by Donald Kingsbury, is a story 
purely from an alien's viewpoint; humans are 
mere adjuncts to the story. Kingsbury uses 
an abnormal kzin—a thoughtful, treacherous 
coward—to highlight the extreme qualities of 
the species. The reader actually begins to 
despise and pity the protagonist not on 
human values, but as another kzin, but he 
cannot help cheering a little when this runt of 
the litter survives where all of his more war- 
like kind are destroyed. Just for kicks, 
Kingsbury includes another species, slaves 
to the kzin, called the Jotock, who provide 
some really effective comic relief in an 
otherwise grim tale. They figure prominently 
in many of the technical aspects of the story, 
an area with which the author seems very 
comfortable and can convey easily without 
“talking down." Kingsbury is equally adept 
at avoiding the trap of anthropomorphism; 
his aliens are authentic, thinking and behav- 
ing in ways guaranteed to raise the hackles 
of any human reader, but without sentimen- 
tal reliance on good guy and bad guy stereo- 
types. The kzinti are, quite convincingly, just 
alien. 

Another benefit of working within a fic- 
tional framework such as the "Known Space" 
universe is that previous stories can be 
interwoven with a minimum of background, 
so that a rich tapestry of events unfolds with 
every volume, with new perspectives on 
familiar events. In this case, the war be- 
tween human and kzin is seen mainly from 
the latter side, nicely balancing what has 
been a fairly human-centered series. 

"The Man Who Would Be Kzin" by Greg 
Bear and S.M. Stirling is a much shorter tale 
relating the experiences of a human with the 
unique psychic ability to convince others 
(including aliens twice his size) that he is 
one of them. The insights into the kzinti are 
much darker in this story, even through the 
eyes of the open-minded hero. Bear and 
Stirling have created a convincing psychic 
skill, and its effects on others, which allowed 
them to explore just how much attitude, faith, 
and morale can affect the outcome of a war, 
even a war in space. The end provides a 
real twist which | won't give away. 

For alien viewpoints, and masterful 
handling of hard SF embedded within a rich 
background of character and plot, Man-Kzin 
Wars IV, is a good bet. As Larry Niven said 
in his prologue to the book, "There are writ- 
ers out there who know considerably more 
about the kzinti than | do... the kzinti are 
mean and dangerous and intelligent. | fear 
I've been taking them too lightly."m 


Send all letters of comment to: Thrust Publi- 
cations, 8217 Langport Terrace, Gaithers- 
burg, Maryland 20877-1134 U.S.A. Deadline 
for letters in QUANTUM 43/44 is October 15, 
1992 (October 30 if submitted on 5-%4-inch 
(360K or 1.2MB) or 3-%-inch (720K or 
1.44MB) MS-DOS floppy disk, as an ASCII, 
Wordstar, Word Perfect, Microsoft Word, 
DisplayWrite 4, or Multimate Advantage I! 
file). All published letters earn a free issue, 
or one-issue subscription extension. 


Darrell Schweitzer 
113 Deepdale Road 
Strafford, PA 19087 


The Langford and Wolansky pieces 
make interesting reading back-to-back. It's 
becoming increasingly apparent that Wolan- 
sky is talking to himself, about what he 
imagines fantasy fiction to be like, not about 
books he or anyone else has read. Does 
Langford’s description of the Cabell master- 
piece sound at all like what Taras describes 
as typical fantasy? Does it even share the 
same concerns? Cabell wrote about morali- 
ty, finding contentment in life, and he ex- 
pressed himself fancifully. It is pedantically 
irrelevant to suggest that the Garden 
Between Dawn and Sunrise has no place in 
the geographical scheme of things. 

Or, consider The Lord of the Rings, 
The Worm Ouroboros, A Wizard of Earth- 
sea, The Circus of Dr. Lao, or even the 
Conan the Conqueror? | don't see any 
relation at all between what Taras rails 
against and what | read, much less what | 
write or edit. | write this while warming up to 
work on a chapter of my novel-in-progress, 
expanded from my Weird Tales novella, "To 
Become a Sorcerer." The concerns | have in 
this book, the concerns of any fantasy writer 
actually, are so far removed from the Wolan- 
sky tirade that he is almost impossible to 
answer, He's the sort of person who would 
complain that A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
fails to give a realistic picture of life in 
medieval Athens and then brood over the 
social damage caused by the play's accept- 
ance of fairy-belief. Shakespeare would 
have nothing to say to that. It does not 
address anything in the play. 

It's useless to go over Wolansky's 
objections to fantasy. They are meaningless. 
Why do witches live alone in hovels? 1) 
Because they are solitary priestesses or reli- 
gious hermits of an older religion. 2) Be- 
cause they want to devote all their time to 
study and meditation, and find neighbors 
distracting. 3) Because withchcraft supplies 
all their needs. (See explanations 1 and 2.) 
4) In a Schweitzer story, it might be because 
magic has so transformed the witch that she 
is scarcely human. Her senses, thoughts, 
and even physical makeup have begun to 
change. Therefore she has little or nothing 
in common with regular folks, but a lot in 
common with assorted supernatural beings 
who are best encountered away from towns. 

And so on. You can see how easy this 
is. Wolansky seems totally unable to grasp 
any point of view other than his own, particu- 
larly any supernatural-based belief system 
wherein there are, beyond physical laws, 
forces and powers in nature which behave 
capriciously, or at least for their own pur- 
poses. This seems to be the default-setting 
of the human mind. Scientific rationalism is 
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something a few people have struggled 
toward, most of them quite recently. Con- 
sidering that the vast majority of mankind 
continues to adhere to assorted religions 
and their attendant "fantasy" assumptions, 
maybe it’s Taras who is out of touch with, at 
least, sociological reality. 

But, more germane to the discussion, 
he doesn't understand how such beliefs are 
used in art, whether the author holds to them 
or not. He'll never figure out why it doesn't 
matter whether or not Cabell believed in 
magical gardens or Shakespeare believed in 
fairies, 

So, what use is this article? It tells us 
little about science fiction, less than nothing 
about fantasy, but a great deal about Taras 
Wolansky's incomprehension. The only 
possible response is to dismiss it out of 
hand. 

Jessica Salmonson’s letter to the would- 
be writer struck me as far more sensible. 
The only thing | might add to it is that, for 
some people, writing workshops do help, at 
least for awhile. The basic rule of thumb 
should be that a formal class or writing 
workshop of the Clarion sort must be run, 
not by teachers, but by professional writers. 

| continue to attend a local writing 
workshop, mostly for social reason, | admit, 
but it can be useful when | submit a story for 
criticism. Most of the other members are not 
professionals, and | suspect most of them 
never will be, but many are intelligent read- 
ers, and it's useful to have them as a test 
audience. Much of what they say, | ignore, 
but when you've got a whole roomful of 
people who can't follow the plot logic of your 
story or keep getting the characters mixed 
up, then maybe that story needs fixing. At 
the very least, someone will probably point 
out an ambiguous or poorly-chosen phrase 
which should be reconsidered. 

| also teach, both in a night school class 
and through the mail, for Writer's Digest 
School. (Not the same as Famous Writer's 
School. Writer's Digest School at least in- 
sists that its teachers be publishing writers.) 
| rarely find a promising writer, but it has 
happened. The correspondence students 
tend to be on a much lower level than the 


night school class, perhaps because of the 
nature of people who take correspondence 
courses. The typical correspondence stu- 
dent has had an interrupted education or 
may be is an older person (often with no 
college degree) who has raised a family and 
is looking for something else to do. The 
typical night school student is better educat- 


» ed (this being a function of where | teach, on 


Philadelphia's Main Line) but may lack any 
commitment beyond "I'd like to be a writer, 
maybe, if only you’d show me how easy it 
is.” 

But | did find Jason Van Hollander in a 
class. He went on to write the brilliant "The 
Hell Book" in Weird Tales No. 302. 

| try to give value for money. | spend 
much of my time telling people how to 
punctuate dialogue, what point-of-view is, 
the difference between synopsis and a 
scene, and really basic stuff like that. | show 
them what Writer’s Digest and The Ele- 
ments of Style are. | insist that they read 
magazines which actually publish short fic- 
tion to see what contemporary short fiction 
(in whatever field) is like. You'd be surprised 
how many people want to write without 
reading. 

| do indeed, as Jessica did in her letter, 
explain that there are no magic solutions and 
there’s no need to get an agent yet. | also 
start my classes with a splash in the face of 
icewater reality: | explain how someone 
might be far more successful than most of 
my students have ever imagined. The pro- 
jection calls for selling five stories to Analog 
and a novel to a paperback publisher in the 
first year of writing. Which would bring the 
writer all of about $7,000, if that. "Don't quit 
your day job," | always tell them. 

All of this is useful. A lot of people 
submit stories to magazines without knowing 
what point-of-view is. They might get 
somewhere if someone told them. This sort 
of thing can be learned. It may take several 
years to tell whether my assorted students 
have talent or not. Sol may be sowing 
seeds on barren ground. | confess I'm doing 
it because I'm getting paid. But | don't think 
I'm cheating anyone. 


Dr. Ronald Anthony Cross 
1103 16th Street 
Santa Monica, CA 90403 


In the most recent issue of QUANTUM, 
Taras Wolansky says: "Typically, the less a 
writer knows about science, the more likely 
he is to espouse the view that the science in 
science fiction is phony. Yet if the scientific 
basis of science fiction were really phony, it 
should be the most knowledgeable in 
science making the charge, not the least 
knowledgeable." He certainly doesn't say 
where he got this info, so | guess | can't 
check out whatever scientific journal it was 
published in and look it up. (Ha, ha—little 
science in-joke there.) 

Anyway, since he quotes Asimov 
(whoops, pardon me—Dr. Asimov), allow me 
to retaliate with a quote from one of his 
responses published in the letters column of 
his magazine (IASFM, August '91, p. 12): 

"Come, come, | do use faster-than-light 
travel in my science fiction. However, 
between using it as a merry convention, and 
giving the impression that | really believe it 
can be done in real life is an enormous gap." 
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Hey, is that phony science or what? | 
guess we can dismiss the theory about how 
only the English majors describe the science 
in science fiction as being inaccurate. Inci- 
dentally, if anyone should care: No, I’m not 
and never have been an English literature 
major—in fact, | never even made private. 
Nor am | in any way against science. | am all 
for scientific literacy, which is what brought 
this on in the first place. 

At the end of his article Mr. Wolansky 
states: "And rather than being deluded fools 
who believe in a fraud and a sham, | think 
Dr. Vinge and Dr. Sheffield and Dr. Easton 
and Dr. Asimov and Dr. Slonczewski and 
Dr...." [forgive me, there are too many good 
doctors for me to list here] know exactly what 
they are doing." 

Well, since the latter part of Mr. Wolan- 
sky's article strangely enough turned into a 
lecture on how to write science fiction and 
fantasy stories, which by the way | doubt he 
is qualified to give, allow me to offer a line of 
advice about writing: Tell the truth. 

Surely he was aware of Dr. Asimov's 
stance in this matter when he included his 
name. (Just couldn't resist adding one more 
authority figure?) 

Anyhow, allow me once again to quote 
the good doctor, whom Mr. Wolansky be- 
lieves knows exactly what he is doing: 

"Einstein's theory also made it neces- 
sary to conclude that nothing made of matter 
could go faster than light under any condi- 
tions. Nor could any messages ever go 
faster than the speed of light. [Italics mine.] 
‘The speed of light, which had till then been 
looked at as just an interesting figure no 
different from any other speed, suddenly 
became a universal speed limit that no one 
could break." 

Or how about this one: 

“Nowadays al// scientists accept the 
theory as an accurate description of the 
universe." [Italics mine.] 

Well, Mr. Wolansky, if you were telling 
the truth when you described Dr. Asimov as 
being, rather than a deluded fool, one of 
those doctors who know exactly what they 
are doing, | guess that puts a fitting end to 
your worries about faster-than-light travel 
being anything but mere fantasy. Anyway, | 
always say let bygones be bygones, good to 
have you on our side. 


[The above quotes are more accurately 
interpreted, | believe, to say that all scientists 
accept Einstein's theory as more accurate 
than Newton's theories. A theory is a 
mathematical model that allows accurate 
predictions to be made under certain cir- 
cumstances. Einstein's Theory of Relativity 
has certainly proven to do that, but that does 
not mean that future theories will not improve 
on Einstein by being accurate for even more 
circumstances, just as Einstein improved on 
Newton. - DDF] 


Frederick Fowler 
12232 Colorado Bivd., #103 
Thornton, CO 80241 


Quite a number of months ago | re- 
ceived a friendly letter from one of QUAN- 
TUM’s readers about a letter of mine that 
was published in issue 38. | set it aside, 
intending to answer it later, and then prompt- 


ly lost it. | have tried to find the letter since 
that time, but it has disappeared into the 
heterogeneous mass of papers that | can 
never seem to get rid of, no matter how often 
| throw old papers away. 

Needless to say, | did not make a note 
of his name and address, so that | was 
unable to write to him, even though | 
remembered the gist of his letter. | would 
like to apologize to my correspondent, and 
to say that | will most definitely reply at once 
if he will write to me again. 

My main reason for writing is the letter 
from Ronald Anthony Cross in the Fall 1991 
issue. | should have answered it much 
sooner, but what with one thing and another, 
| did not get around to it until now. 

My first question for Mr. Cross is, if you 
are so unwilling to make an attempt to enter- 
tain your readers, then why write stories at 
all? Why not just write straight essays? | 
suppose the reason is that it is rather hard 
for an amateur philosopher to get published 
unless he puts his observations into a story. 
But if you are going to do that, | hope that 
you try to make the story interesting as well 
as instructive. Otherwise those people who 
do not think that you can teach them any- 
thing will not find your stories worth reading. 

My second question concerns your 
answer to my observations on your remarks 
about relativity. Do you understand what the 
word "classical" means in this context? Do 
you know what it means when | say that 
general relativity is a "classical theory"? Let 
me explain what this means. 

A classical theory in physics is a theory 
that ignores the quantized nature of matter 
and energy, and which is valid in the macro- 
scopic limit when Planck's constant effective- 
ly becomes zero. One good example of a 
classical theory is the classical electrody- 
namics based on Maxwell's equations: the 
ordinary laws of electricity and magnetism 
that apply at low energies. This theory has a 
limited domain of applicability, and it cannot 
account for anything outside of this domain. 
Quantum electrodynamics is needed to 
explain such things; they range from the fine 
structure constant of the hydrogen atom, to 
the decay of the vacuum in the presence of 
extremely strong electric fields. 

' General relativity is another classical 
theory. The important difference between it 
and electrodynamics is that there is no satis- 
factory quantum field theory of gravity. The 
whole problem of how to devise such a 
theory remains unsolved. Classical general 
relativity itself can be applied only to scales 
of length above the Planck length; beneath 
that distance a quantized theory is absolute- 
ly necessary. There is also the difficulty of 
accounting for particles of spin 1/2 in classi- 
cal general relativity, since there is no natu- 
ral way to include such particles within the 
context of classical differential geometry. 

There have been some attempts made 
over the past forty years or so to include 
gravity in a unified quantum theory. The 
latest attempt is superstring theory, and, 
unless | am mistaken, physicists have not yet 
come up with a plausible superstring theory 
that includes gravitation. These theories 
require spacetime to have at least ten 
dimensions, and not Einstein's four, so that 
even in such a fundamental property as the 
dimensionality of spacetime Einstein's theory 
may not be complete. Other possibilities are 
also being hinted at in the physical literature. 
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Kip Thorne has, | believe, written a paper 
where he suggests that it might be possible 
to use wormholes to effectively travel faster 
than light. 

My third question is this: Why, Mr. 
Cross, did you cite as authorities people who 
are not even physicists? Isaac Asimov is a 
prolific writer of books on science for non- 
scientists, but he is a biochemist, not a 
physicist. He certainly cannot be considered 
an expert on relativity. The author of The 
Universe and Dr. Einstein was not a physi- 
cist either, unless | am mistaken, and even if 
he was, he wrote before the limitations of 
general relativity were fully appreciated. 
That Einstein approved of what he wrote 
makes for nothing. To the day of his death 
Einstein refused to accept the validity of 
quantum mechanics, and, in fact, he spent 
the last years of his life in a fruitless endeav- 
or to come up with a classical unified field 
theory. 

Your final remark in the letter seems to 
indicate that | believe the theory of relativi- 
ty—both special and general—to be false. 
Apparently, you misunderstood the word 
“complete.” When | say that a theory is 
incomplete, | am not saying that it is false, | 
am saying that its domain is not unlimited. 
Newtonian physics is true in its own domain, 
but it is incomplete. It is not an accurate 
description of the universe at velocities close 
to the speed of light. Classical special rela- 
tivity is incomplete because it fails to account 
for the properties of matter that are due to 
the quantum principle, and because it does 
not explain gravitation. And classical gener- 
al relativity is incomplete because it breaks 
down at distances smaller than the Planck 
length. What a quantized theory of gravita- 
tion will bring with it in the way of predictions 
no one knows for sure. 


[Another good reference on much of what 
Mr. Fowler is talking about in terms of the 
challenges being faced in post-Einsteinian 
physics is A Brief of Time by Stephen 
W. Hawking. Sadly, | find that any sort of 
true understanding of really advanced post- 
Einsteinian physics (and, for that matter, 
most post-Newtonian physics) can only stay 
in my head for only a day or two before the 
knowledge leaks away... - DDF] 


Richard Chwedyk 
7538 N. Bell 
Chicago, IL 60645 


| read the Michael Bishop piece when it 
first appeared in Amazing and | was pleased 
to have the opportunity to read it again. The 
Langford piece was interesting and the inter- 
view with Geoff Ryman struck a nice balance 
between asking some serious questions 
concerning the author's work without losing 
a certain playful informality about the proce- 
dure. Darrell Schweitzer is always worth 
reading. The essay by Taras Wolansky was, 
| fear, inevitable. There are sufficient excep- 
tions to any categorical mappings of the SF 
and fantasy territories as to leave ample 
room for refutations and, to me, it’s the 
exceptions that matter more than the gener- 
alizations. 

The longer, more detailed book reviews 
were appreciated. I'm not sure if this was a 
serendipitous event or a deliberate editorial 
decision, but | prefer quality to quantity. 


Jessica Amanda Salmonson deserves 
commendation for putting a great deal of 
good advice into two pages. Her comments 
on writing workshops are to be especially 
heeded. Workshops and critique sessions 
may be useful in small doses, but I've seen a 
number of aspiring writers become work- 
shop junkies, writing for the members of their 
circle (/.e., other aspiring writers) and no one 
else. This centripetal movement has serious- 
ly damaged our "literary" fiction, producing 
an ever-increasing (according to the AWP 
Newsletter) number of writing programs, 
which produce more writing students, who 
produce more work of interest to no one but, 
perhaps, other writing students. The luckier 
graduates of these programs go on to 
become faculty members of other writing 
programs, etc., etc. 

| liked Mr. Post's piece on spacecraft 
sensors, but if his model is really Isaac 
Asimov's essays, he's taken significant liber- 
ties with the model. If that’s Mr. Post's style, 
| can live with it, but my impression of Dr. 
Asimov's essays is that he often begins with 
a brief (| repeat, brief), amusing anecdote, 
something like an after-dinner speaker's 
warm-up, then gets down to business and 
sticks to business with few parenthetical 
intrusions. The point he makes in his letter 
concerning self-promotion is well-taken (self- 
promotion is becoming a frequent topic in 
these pages), but | find the image of scien- 
tists coming down from ivory towers to "grab 
headlines and spout sound-bites* something 
less than encouraging for the future of our 
scientific research. In the long run, it will do 
more harm than good. | don't wish to criti- 
cize Mr. Post too harshly because | realize 
how difficult it is to get the slightest bit of 
attention in the worlds of publishing and 
academia. He writes well and his topics are 
interesting. The problem with self-promo- 
tion, though, is that sometimes the end gets 
lost in the means. Mr. Post should write 
whatever and however he wants. For the 
time being, though, I'll just fast-forward over 
the commercials. 


JONATHAN POST REPLIES: 

Thank you for your comments on my 
essay. I'm grateful for your critical appraisal 
of my adherence or non-adherence to Isaac 
Asimov's F&SF essay model. | do indeed 
mourn the loss of Isaac Asimov, the greatest 
science writer, explainer and publicist of all 
time. Although we worked together only a 
few times, in print and on national television, 
! considered him my friend and mentor. As 
far as | know, he and | were the only two 
SFWA members who wrote doctoral disserta- 
tions on enzymes. | last spoke with his wife, 
Dr. Janet Jeppson, on March 31, 1992, only 
days before his untimely demise (which 
occurred while | was in the office of Gerd 
Pless|, Asimov's East European distributor). 

! was responding to a post card Janet 
had sent me, regarding my chronology in 
verse of Ilsaac’s complete science fiction 
novels, which | interpreted as an indication 
that he was recovering from his latest sur- 
gery. Since | had recently authored several 
‘white papers" on the Space Program at the 
personal request of Presidential candidate 
Jerry Brown, | was calling to find if Isaac 
would endorse these positions. "I’m afraid 
that my husband is in no condition to en- 
dorse anyone or anything," she began, and 
then burst into tears. She summarized his 


final decline into coma, suggesting without 
hope that he might linger for weeks or even 
months, but that she didn’t expect him to 
recover consciousness. 

! gave a lecture at Caltech on April 14, 
1992, for an |lsaac Asimov Memorial. His 
standing invitation to visit him any time that I 
was in New York was the most valuable door 
open for me. Any time now that | speak, 
broadcast, or write for the science fiction or 
space activist community, | will do so with 
extra dedication, in memory of the warmest, 
most intelligent, most hard-working, and 
most popular genius in the history of science 
media. 

You're right, Mr. Chwedyk, Dr. Asimov 
(who was a great after-dinner speaker) 
pitches the intro and then sticks to business. 
Yet one of the reasons | eagerly re-read the 
two volumes so far of his autobiography, and 
absorb his introductions to other peoples’ 
stories assays, is that he reveals so much of 
his life, his art, his soul. My impression is 
that, beneath the good natured and genial 
exterior, Dr. Asimov had a relatively unhappy 
personal life outside of his immediate family, 
his fatherhood, and his years with Janet. He 
wrote to turn that bitter-sweet experience into 
joy and triumph. It is no coincidence that he 
was also a superb sel/f-promoter. 

My columns in QUANTUM grind a few 
personal axes. | suspect that I'd have been 
more successful if I'd self-promoted even 
harder. After all, the reason | was in Gerd 
Plessl’s office in Europe was that | was a 
well-paid self-promoting after-dinner speak- 
er. A visitor from Germany attended my 
Reno talk on "Future Spacecraft Sensors", 
which | obtained by self-promotion as dis- 
closed in QUANTUM, and was sufficiently 
impressed as to invite me to speak at a 
conference in which she was involved. As a 
result, | have recently returned from Munich, 
where | was the keynote speaker at the Inter- 
national Space Year (ISY) Space Show, 
which drew a paid attendance of 23,000. My 
talk was entitled “Beyond Literature: Science 
Fiction and the Cosmos" and was subtitled 
"Speculative literature plus scientific theory 
about the future of technology and life in the 
universe*—drawing in part upon an earlier 
QUANTUM column. My speech was ex- 
tremely well received, and resulted in a 
further lecture and a television talk show. My 
5000-Deutchmark fee (about $3000) was 
paid by the European Space Agency, the 
Deutch Agentur fur Raumfahrtangelegenheit- 
en, and other sponsors. | have been invited 
to next year’s conference as a speaker, and 
to other major German aerospace confer- 
ences. My method may make you wince, but 
it manifestly produces results. 

This may sound heretical, but I believe 
that scientists should "grab headlines and 
spout sound-bites.". Why shouldn't scientists 
have media parity with today’s overexposed 
basketball dribblers, astrologers, political 
spin-doctors, rap singers, gossips, and ex- 
addicts boasting that they are more drug-free 
than Bill Clinton? An essential part of the 
scientific method itself is communication— 
and in an increasingly illiterate America, that 
includes the airwaves. Every generation has 
a token scientist as celebrity. Thomas 
Edison, Robert Millikan, Albert Einstein, 
Margaret Mead, Carl Sagan—do you be- 
grudge the beneficial effects of their self- 
promotion? Did they really "do more harm 
than good?" Should Carl Sagan have 
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shunned turtle necks and Johnny Carson? 
Should Professor Smoot have avoided the 
Dennis Miller Show, sparring late night 
audience his reflections on the Big Bang? 
There is a Gresham's Law of media: the 
banal presses to drive out the profound. 
Let’s give profundity a chance. Let's make 
science exciting to couch potatoes. Let's 
subvert a failing educational system by tele- 
seducing youngsters with the grandeur and 
majesty of the scientific universe. Can one 
get that kind of media access without self- 
promotion? Live, from the Ivory Tower... 

Which brings us back to Asimov and the 
psychological underpinnings of self- 
promotion. Frank Lloyd Wright was often 
quoted as saying something that | cannot 
help but hear In Isaac Asimov's mellifluous 
Brooklyn accent: "Early in life | had to 
choose between honest arrogance and 
hypocritical humility; | chose arrogance." 

Mr. Chwedyk, | applaud your free- 
market solution that | should “write whatever 
and however" | want, and don't mind if you 
“fast-forward over the commercials." I’ve 
seen children treat television shows as 
background, and then watch the screen as 
the advertising begins. By all means, let's 
advertise the methods and rewards of 
science for those who may be influenced. 
One man’s commercial is another man’s 
cosmos. 


The problem is that the sound-bite scientists 
are mostly charlatans with blatantly non- 
scientific agendas, and totally lacking in the 
rigorous ethics of honesty and integrity that 
are essential to science. Even good, ethical 
scientists must be very careful to distinguish 
when they are talking as scientists, and 
when they are talking as very intelligent citi- 
zens—even though there is nothing wrong 
with speaking as either, as long as it's clear 
which. There seems to be a natural desire in 
the media to overemphasize scientific uncer- 
tainty or even create it where it doesn't exist, 
while in other cases stating as facts things 
for which there is little unequivocal scientific 
evidence. Ethical scientists are often wary of 
the media because of the high level of scien- 
tific misrepresentation, creating a vicious 
circle that exacerbates the problem. | wish | 
had an easy solution. - DDF] 


Andrew Weinar 

26 Summerhill Gardens 
Toronto, Ontario, M4T 1B 
CANADA 


By now your readers may be getting a 
little tired of "Fantasy vs. Science Fiction," 
but I'd like to respond to a few points raised 
by Taras Wolansky (QUANTUM 41). 

The Attack of the English Majors. | can 
admire a good cheap shot as much as 
anyone (although for the record, my degrees 
are in social science). But to suggest that 
there is any necessary correlation between a 
writer's scientific training and quality and 
importance of his or her SF is utterly spe- 
cious. 

If you were to make a list of significant 
SF writers from H.G. Wells to the present 
day, you would find remarkably few who 
were practicing scientists. Heinlein, Pohl, 
Bester, Herbert, Ellison, Dick, Silverberg, 
LeGuin, Gibson, etc., etc....some of these 
people may have been scientifically in- 
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formed, but they were not scientists. 

In the history of SF, scientific accuracy 
is secondary (at best) to quality of vision: 
Mission of Gravity may be a good book, 
but The Three Stigmata of Palmer Eldritch 
or Dying Inside are great books. True "hard" 
SF has always been marginal to the field. 
the apparent exceptions—Benford, Asimov, 
Clarke—are visionaries first. Science has 
almost nothing to do with the appeal of a 
Childhood’s End or a Timescape, other 
than to provide a quasi-rational enabling 
mechanism for the reader to suspend disbe- 
lief. 

Possible and Impossible: Having 
argued that FTL etc. may be possible (I can't 
say I'm convinced), Wolansky suggests that 
it doesn't really matter because SF, as de- 
fined by Asimov, permits one impossible 
assumption per story. | have no argument 
with this rule (actually coined by H.G. Wells, 
the master fake-out artist). But having ac- 
cepted impossible things (albeit one at a 
time) in SF, how can you then condemn 
them in fantasy? The difference, Wolansky 
suggests, is in the "science fiction approach," 
as illustrated via a discussion of comic 
books. 

Personally, having suspended disbelief 
sufficiently to accept Superman, | have no 
problem with him picking up aircraft carriers 
(maybe he welded them back into shape at 
super-speed with his super-vision). But in 
any case, picking holes in superhero comic 
books strikes me as pedantry of the worst 
sort. They're not supposed to be logical and 
rational and realistic. And neither, finally, is 
SF. 

| don't much enjoy reading most fanta- 
sy. And I, too, have problems with magic 
amulets—a classic example of what David 
Langford has called "plot coupons". But at 
the same time, |’m well aware that SF is 
almost equally riddled with plot coupons 
(and equally lazy writing). And I'm hard- 
pressed to see the difference between a 
magic carpet and an anti-gravity device: 
psychologically, they’re identical wish fulfill- 
ment/power fantasies with no basis in physi- 
cal reality. And why would anyone want to 
write an SF story about anti-gravity? To 
explore the effects on society? (Didn't Mack 
Reynolds already write that one?) 

Let's try and see the wood for the trees. 
Any definition of SF so restrictive that it 
excludes, or even merely downgrades, such 
works as The Martian Chronicles or Out of 
The Silent Planet or The Man Who Fell To 
Earth or The Drowned World on the basis 
of their scientific accuracy is a definition that 
wipes out the central purpose of the form—its 
ability to provoke visions of wonder—and 
leaves you with almost nothing of any value. 


Taras Wolansky 
100 Montgomery St., #24-H 


Jersey City, NJ 07302 


In the March Discover magazine, 
Robert Sapolsky describes a study of rela- 
tives of schizophrenics. "They believed in 
strange things and were often overly con- 
cerned with magical or fantasy thinking. Oh, 
nothing certifiably crazy — maybe a heavy 
interest in science fiction and fantasy ..." So | 
guess we all look a little strange from the 
outside, 

But seriously, folks. Given that this 
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argument began with Ronald Anthony Cross 
and Andrew Weiner asserting that science 
fiction is fantasy, and a particularly deceptive 
form of fantasy at that; we’ve come a long 
way to Darrell Schweitzer’s admission that 
SF and fantasy have different concerns. (If 
he had stopped there, we would have little to 
argue about. But fortunately ...) 

Modern science fiction and modern 
fantasy are both reactions to the abysses of 
space and time which surround us on all 
sides, the Great Universe revealed to us by 
science. The difference is, science fiction 
reaches out greedy hands toward that uni- 
verse, plays with it, wallows in it; while fanta- 
sy — runs the other way screaming, to hide 
itself in the cozy, earth-centered and human- 
centered, Little Universe of traditional belief 
systems. (it may, of course, be argued that 
running away screaming is the only rational 
response to the Great Universe. Reading 
Greg Benford, | sometimes feel that way 


myself!) 

Responding to the points | made in my 
essay may indeed be as easy as Darrell says 
itis. (Some of these things may be typical 
but not necessary features of fantasy.) He 
only tries one, however. | had asked why 
witches with real powers live in “isolated 
hovels" instead of "palaces". Darrell re- 
sponds with various reasons why a witch 
might prefer to be isolated; which is not 
really what | was getting at. 

Nonetheless, this does cast some light 
on the issue Darrell raises about "sociologi- 
cal reality". In the antebellum South whites 
believed blacks were too stupid and lazy to 
be free. The existence of this belief is part of 
the sociological reality of the antebellum 
South. But if a writer were to treat this belief 
as factual, he would be falsifying that socio- 
logical reality. As would the writer who gives 
17th Century witch hunters real witches to 
-—--------------------------continued on page 30 
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prepaid. Deadline for QUANTUM 43/44 is 
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payment to Thrust Publications, 8217 Lang- 
port Terrace, Gaithersburg, MD 20877 U.S.A. 


GIANT CATALOG of fantasy, horror and 
science fiction books and magazines. 350 
pages listing 6500 individually described 
and priced items. $12.00 postpaid. Other 
Worlds Bookstore, 1281 North Main St., 
Providence, Ril 02904. Or get my latest 300+ 
item sample catalog for $1.00. [46] 


SAMPLE CATALOG of science fiction/ 
fantasy/horror first editions.Send $1.00 to: 
Other Worlds Bookstore, 1281 North Main 
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1950’s SCIENCE FICTION DIGESTS, 
English and American. Get 20 different for 
$19.95. Great reading from Pantechnicon, 
1165 E. Thousand Oaks Bivd., Thousand 
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SF/FANTASY/DETECTIVE fiction, first and 
collectible editions. Free catalogs irregularly 
issued. Black & White Books, 111 Hicks St. 
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STAR TREK - both, Star Wars, Dark Shad- 
ows, Doc Savage, James Bond, U.N.C.L.E., 
pulps, westerns, Playboys, Avengers, movie 
and TV photos, magazines, paperbacks, 
posters, and comic books, etc. 1930-1990. 
Catalog $2.50. TV Guides 1950-1990, cata- 
log $2. Howard Rogofsky, Box T-107, Glen 
Oaks, NY 11004. [43] 


SF, FANTASY, HORROR PAPERBACKS, 
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SF-FANTASY magazines, books (new and 
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special editions, many signed. Free cata- 
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BOOKS, ART, VIDEOS, AUDIO TAPES for 
the SF, fantasy and horror fan. Mysteries 
too. Old and new items. Send $1.00 for list 
(credit with first order). Collections pur- 
chased. The Dust Jacket, 9835 Robin Rd., 
Niles, IL 60648. [45] 


Attn. Robert E. Howard/Conan fans! 
Yggdrasil #1 reprinting REH's Kull story, 
"The Mirrors of Tuzan Thune" is available 
from Scott A. Sheaffer for 75¢ plus 29¢ 
postage per copy. Make check or money 
order payable to Scott A. Sheaffer, 30 Sack- 
ett Rd., Westfield, MA 01085. [43] 


Tales Twice Told’s Fantasy/Sci-Fi 1st and 
rare edition catalog: books from Adams to 
Zelazny. Send $1 to Tales Twice Told, 546 
Westcott St., Syracuse, NY 13210. [47] 


THE C. S. LEWIS HOAX, illustrated hard- 
cover, $12.95 at your bookstore (Multnomah 
Press, 10209 S.E. Division St., Portland, OR 
97266). Ask your library to get it. Or send 
$12 to Kathryn Lindskoog, 1344 E. Mayfair 
Ave., Orange, CA 92667. [42] 
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readers, 350+ SF book stores, 175+ SF 
publishers, on mailing labels, at lowest costs 
anywhere. Custom sorted, national or local. 
Perfect for SF&F mail order dealers, conven- 
tions. Join our dozens of satisfied customers 
and discover the benefits of direct-mail 
advertising! Write for full information to 
Thrust Publications, 8217 Langport Terrace, 
Gaithersburg, MD 20877. [99] 
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QUANTUM (formerly THRUST) made its name in the 1970s as the 
young Turk of SF review magazines, providing a forum for the literary contro- 
versies and heated debates of the times—and earning its first Hugo Award 
nomination for Best Fanzine. In the 1980s, QUANTUM became the field’s most 
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Issue 38 (Fall 1990/ Winter 1991). Kim 
Stanley Robinson, Michael Bishop, 
Connie Willis, Andrew Weiner, Darrell 
Schweitzer, Michael P. Kube- 
McDowell. 


Issue 39 (Summer 1991). Norman 
Spinrad, Ray Bradbury, Poul Ander- 
son, Michael Bishop, Michael Swan- 
wick, Jonathan V. Post. 


Issue 40 (Fall 1991). Joe Haldeman, 
Michael Bishop, Nancy Springer, Poul 
Anderson, Lisa Goldstein, Darrell 
Schweitzer, Ardath Mayhar. 


Issue 41 (Winter/Spring 1992). Mi- 
chael Bishop, Geoff Ryman, Jessica 
Amanda Salmonson, David Langford, 
Darrell Schweitzer, Taras Wolansky, 
Jonathan V. Post. 


Issue 42: Michael Bishop, David 
Langford, Jessica Salmonson, David 
Alexander Smith, Arthur Haupt, Darreli 
Schweitzer, Lawrence Watt-Evans, 
Kathryn Lindskoog, Anthony Trull. 
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